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DIRECTOR’S INTRODUCTION 


This issue of the ‘‘Background Information’’ contains several of the papers 
presented at the CCIA Consultation on Militarism and Disarmament held in Geneva, in 
October 1989. The Consultation attempted to examine new developments in arms race 
and militarization as well as new prospects for disarmament and de-militarization. The 
Consultation was a preparation for the WCC Convocation on ‘‘Justice, Peace and the 
Integrity of Creation’’ (Seoul, March 1990) and the VIIth Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches (Canberra, February 1991). 


The VIth Assembly of the WCC in 1983 at Vancouver stated : 


‘*‘Humanity is now living in the dark shadow of an arms race more intense, and of 
systems of injustice more widespread, more dangerous and more costly than the 
world has ever known. Never before has the human race been as close as it is now 
to total self-destruction. Never before have so many lived in the grip of depriva- 
tion and oppression?’ 


At the beginning of the nineties we are living in a dramatically changed world with 
new opportunities for a more peaceful and secure world. As Prof. Robert C. Johansen 
stated in the key-note address at the Consultation : 


‘*We live during a truly unusual era. It is pregnant with extraordinary potential 
and unprecedented opportunity, not only to implement policies more congenial 
to world peace and justice, but also to transform aging structures of inter- 
national relations into a global system more compassionate and reliable than the 
human species has ever known. Opportunities abound for placing international 
relations on a fundamentally different footing at once more peaceful and just?’ 


But Prof. Johansen added a note of caution : 


‘*Yet despite these opportunities and the obvious flaws in the traditional balance 
of military power as a system of global governance, progress towards a better 
world system is by no means certain?’ 


During the past few years in general and the last two years in particular, the political 
context of the cold war has fundamentally changed. This happened a decade after the 
cold war entered its second (and final ?) more vigorous phase. Many of the arms control 
measures, under negotiations for years and some even for decades, suddenly appear to 
become feasible and reach conclusion. This and the end of the cold war now encourage 
describing today’s world as a ‘‘disarming world’’. This of course is welcome. But it is 
important to look at the key issues closely to sustain the momentum for peace. 


The description of a ‘‘disarming world’’ may have to be confined to Europe, other- 
wise the most militarized and nuclearized region of the world. But even in Europe, while 
a series of arms control measures have been agreed upon, and the East-West political 
framework has undergone a fundamental near-irreversible change, actual steps in dis- 
armament (or even arms control measures) have not been able to keep peace with the 
political changes. 


The results of the Bush-Gorbachev summit in June 1990 clearly reflect this. The 
claims of gains in arms control and efforts for peace made by the public relations 
departments of both the USA and the USSR are misleading in certain respects. The 
public has been led to believe that a 50% reduction of strategic nuclear forces would be 
made on both sides by START. Actually there will be at best only a 30% reduction, and 
some arms control experts consider that only a 10 to 20 percent cut will result, leaving 
tens of thousands of nuclear weapons untouched. Coming on the eve of the Review Con- 
ference on Non-Proliferation Treaty, critics will point out that the superpowers have not 
carried out their responsibilities for nuclear arms reductions called for under Article VI 
of the Non-Proliferation Treaty. 


According to high level statements, the USSR was prepared to accept much quicker 
and deeper cuts in nuclear weaponry, cessation of all underground testing, elimination 
of the more dangerous and destabilizing categories of nuclear arms, for example tactical 
and short range weapons, and those on nuclear-armed naval and surface forces. 


Many arms control experts, such as Robert S. McNamara, former Secretary of 
Defense in the USA and Lord Zuckerman, former senior scientific adviser to British 
governments for over 20 years, have repeatedly stated their conviction that minimal 
deterrence, if the need for such a shield was ever felt, can be achieved with a few hundred 
or even tens of nuclear warheads, most if not all locked on submarines. Certainly the 
monstrous stockpiles of nuclear weapons that will remain after the START accord is 
fulfilled, even a small part of which if unleased could extinguish life on earth, is useless 
for any rational purpose. 


The chemical weapons accord reached at the recent Summit is a great disappoint- 
ment. Some would say even a retrograde step. For many years the public has been led to 
believe that a chemical weapons convention (CWC) totally banning such weapons was 
around the corner. But what we now have is an agreement that, eight years after entry 
into force of aC WC — an accord which itself may require several more years to negotiate 
— 80% of the present chemical weapons stocks held by the USA and USSR (about 
30,000 and 50,000 tons respectively) should have been destroyed. At that time a vote 
would be taken of CWC signatories as to whether the remaining stocks should be 
destroyed, at which point further problems could arise. Over all, the accord reached on 
chemical weapons, though unintended, is a prescription for proliferation of chemical 
weapons to additional countries who can now argue for their rights to possess such 
weapons in the same conditions as the superpowers. 


Thus arms control measures still fall short of the political initiatives and do not en- 
courage disarmament. The reduction in tensions has not led to commensurate reduction 
in weaponry. 


It should however be recognized that the superpowers have been able to develop a 
common language and process for resolving sensitive security issues. Indeed the very 
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success of some recent arms control initiatives have given leaders in both East and West 
more confidence in their ability to devise, implement and monitor further agreements. 
Thus the unprecedented inspection measures of the INF Treaty are providing a frame- 
work for verification of the much broader and more elaborate START agreement. Even 
the sacrosanct area of military doctrine has not remained unaffected by the East-West 
competition, which has generated concepts such as ‘‘alternative security’ thinking and 
‘*non-offensive defense’’. 


What is disturbing is the acceleration of militarization, especially in the Third 
World. While some of the regional conflicts have been controlled, partly as a result of 
superpower detente, others seem to be at the point of escalation. Special mention may be 
made of the Middle East and the Indian sub-continent. 


It is estimated that in 1988 there were 111 organized armed conflicts (a conflict under 
this category is a sustained armed combat involving at least one government). In 
approximately half of these more than 1000 battle deaths each occurred in 1988. The 
conflicts took place on the territory of eighty different countries and at least eighty 
governments were openly sending armed forces into these battles. 


The conflicts may be grouped into three categories : 


Classic wars — conflicts involving two governments using their military forces 
against each other. 


Wars of state formation — conflicts involving one government and an opposi- 
tion group demanding autonomy or secession for a particular ethnic group or 
region. 


Internal wars — conflicts over the control of government within a given state, 
existence of which is not questioned and where the issues involved may concern 
changes within the existing polity-economic framework or the change of the 
system as such. 


All indications are that conflicts especially of the second and third categories are 
bound to increase and escalate in the coming period. Upsurge of nationalities and sub- 
nationalities taking place in the context of difficult and complex quest for new socio- 
economic models is a volatile factor. The role of religion in such conflicts adds another 
disturbing dimension. 


The First Assembly of the World Council of Churches, which met three years after 
the end of the Second World War, declared that war as a method of settling disputes is 
incompatible with the teaching and the example of our Lord Jesus Christ. The Sixth 
Assembly in 1983 spoke of the ‘‘dire consequences for justice of the increasing reliance 
of the nations on armed force as the cornerstone of their foreign — and often domestic 
— policies’’. It stated : 


‘*Priorities have been dangerously distorted. Attention has been drawn away from 
the fundamental rights and needs of poor nations and of the poor within rich 
nations. The number of military regimes has grown, contributing further to a 
largely male-dominated process of global militarization. Justice is often 
sacrificed on the altar of narrowly perceived national security interests. Racial, 
ethnic, cultural, religious and ideological conflicts are exacerbated, corruption 


is rife, a spirit of fear and suspicion is fostered through an increasing portrayal of 
others as the enemy.’ 


In spite of the general improvement in international relations, unfortunately much 
of this remains true. 


As the WCC approaches its next Assembly, the world is much different from what it 
was at the beginning of the eighties, the time of the last Assembly. The dramatic changes 
in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe have altered the course of history. The 
ideologicai conflict has taken an entirely new form. In East-West relations there is an un- 
precedented phase. In North-South relations new and unpredictable factors are added. 
The centres of decision-making have multiplied and regional powers are assuming new 
roles. There are new opportunities for peace. There are new risks of war. 


In the midst of all the uncertainty and unclarity, it is incumbent on the part of the 
churches to explore further the meaning of true security. As the Consultation report 
states : 


‘*State security policies must be directed towards a wholistic concept of security 
that is invoked by the recognition that the welfare of God’s creation requires its 
transformation to harmonious interdependence. This in turn must be translated 
into a cohesive security strategy at the governmental level, that is comprehensive 
(i.e. includes economic justice, human rights, environmental protection, as well 
as protection from hostile forces or aggressors) and common (i.e. the recognition 
that one state cannot expect to achieve security while others remain insecure):’ 


Geneva, July 1990 Ninan Koshy 
Director 


THE NEW GLOBAL CONTEXT FOR SECURITY : 
A STRATEGIC OVERVIEW 


Robert C. Johansen 


PART ONE : THE PRESENT SITUATION 
I. NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR GLOBAL TRANSFORMATION 


We live during a truly unusual era. It is pregnant with extraordinary potential and 
unprecedented opportunity, not only to implement policies more congenial to world 
peace and justice, but also to transform aging structures of international relations into a 
global system more compassionate and reliable than the human species have ever 
known. Opportunities abound for placing international relations on a fundamentally 
different footing, at once more peaceful and just. 


Six important trends give birth to the new opportunities for constructing a depend- 
able world peace. 


A. Transformation in the USSR and Europe 


The first of these is the dramatic change charted by the Soviet Union with the leader- 
ship of President Mikhail Gorbachev. Under the banners of glasnost and perestroika the 
governing officials in Moscow are engineering a revolution in Soviet domestic political 
and economic life. Although many observers have seen only a haphazard flurry of pro- 
posals in arms control and vague references to strengthening the United Nations, a 
unifying theme emerges from Moscow’s initiatives : Soviet officials want an interstate 
version of perestroika, a genuine re-structuring of international relations. 


Moscow is asking the United States and the other great powers to strengthen inter- 
national institutions and revamp the customary code of international conduct until they 
are equipped to manage the pressing global problems that no national government can 
handle separately. Georgi Shakhnazarov, one of Gorbachev’s closest special assistants, 
has given an extensive pragmatic rationale for Soviet determination to restrain tradi- 
tional national interests that have heretofore violated the human interest. He has written 
in Pravda and elsewhere that Soviet policy must be guided by the need to raise the 
‘*governability of the world’’ to levels where global governance can manage global 
problems. 


Gorbachev’s initiatives seek to bridle today’s balance of military power with a grow- 
ing web of international laws and organizations, until they function instead as a legally 
constituted balance of political power. In such a system, military power presumably 
would gradually be relegated to a smaller and smaller role, until war itself would be ruled 
out as a technique of conflict resolution. 


The growth of political and economic pluralism in Eastern Europe magnifies the 
prospects for global demilitarization. Open elections in Eastern European countries, as 
well as increased economic intercourse between members of the Warsaw Pact and 
Western Europe, suggest the possibility that forces similar to those which transformed 
decades of Franco-German military antagonism into economic cooperation after 
World War II might now replace the iron curtain with the fabric of a continental security 
community in which Eastern and Western Europe might live without any expectation of 
war between them. 


Within Western Europe itself, of course, Europeans are uniting rather than warring. 
The prospects for economic integration in 1992 suggest that war among West European 
nations, at last, is permanently over. The flurry of activities in Brussels and elsewhere 
creates an atmosphere unusually favorable, not only to European change, but to new 
ways of thinking about world policies more broadly. Government officials and 
intellectuals talk openly about ways of constructing military postures that are not 
threatening to their neighbors. The themes of common security, clustered around the 
idea that no country can increase its own security at the expense of another’s, are widely 
endorsed and increasingly influential in planning security policy. ! 


B. Transformative Forces in the Global Political Economy 


Three trends in the global political economy provide further impetus for positive 
change : First, the growing economic strength of Europe and Japan potentially 
represents a powerful force for international peace and the end of the highly militarized 
bipolar system that the world has known for more than four decades. Moreover, the 
economic decline of the United States and the Soviet Union have increased support in 
their countries for cutting back previously anticipated levels of expenditures. Finally, 
the severe poverty of the least wealthy and the least militarized has slowed the growth of 
militarization in the poor countries also. 


The economic burden of the arms building-up is sufficient to force further review of 
priorities. Not surprisingly, public support for reductions in military spending has been 
growing in the United States. When asked in 1983 about the US military build-up, 53 
percent said it was ‘‘good for the overall economy’’. But by 1988 only 39 percent 


1 For a leading example of this, see the Palme Commission on Disarmament and Security Issues, 
A World At Peace : Common Security in the Twenty-first Century (Stockholm : Palme Com- 
mission on Disarmament and Security Issues, 1989); also the earlier report, Independent Com- 
mission on Disarmament and Security Issues, Common Security : A Blueprint for Survival 
(New York : Simon and Schuster, 1982). 
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agreed. 2 Eighty-six percent of US voters now say the United States may ‘‘seriously 
damage our economy’’ by spending too much on military defense. 3 


Among the developing countries, debtor countries own more than $1.2 trillion to 
creditors in wealthy nations. 4 Some debtor nations suffer a net outflow of capital 
from their countries into the pockets of the wealthy, as setvice on past debt exceeds the 
influx of new funds. In a world system in which money continues to flow to where the 
profits are, not to where debts and hardship threaten human life and the social fabric, 
progress in achieving peace is impossible. Declining standards of living for many people 
and rising unrest threaten democracy and stability in countries like Argentina, Brazil, 
Mexico, Peru and analogous countries in Africa and Asia. For the United States, for 
example, to spend $65 billion annually on military power projection in the Third 
World 5 does not address the most serious security threats there, such as alleviating the 
poverty that gives rise to violence and the environmental deterioration that encircles the 
globe and eventually will haunt all nations. 


Economic pressures, which exist in almost all nations, serve as the most influential 
deterrent to even higher military expenditures. Although this deterrent has not kept 
spending to moderate levels, economic hardship is now a motivation for Soviet and 
Third World cutbacks in military budgets, for limitations on European forces, and even 
for reductions in US spending for the Strategic Defense Initiative and for mobile 
ICBMs. New awareness that military spending harms security will aid the forces of 
global demilitarization. 


The growing economic strength of the less militarized medium-range powers and the 
declining economic health of the military superpowers provide strong incentives for 
demilitarization of the global system. There simply are not enough financial resources 
to meet pressing economic and environmental challenges and still maintain high levels 
of investment in military goods. 


C. Environmental Problems Transform the Security Equation 


In addition to fundamental change in the Soviet Union and Europe and more severe 
economic pressures against military spending, environmental issues exert a third 
transformative influence on the prospects for security and demilitarization. These 
issues pose planet-enveloping dangers with the prospect of large-scale, irretrievable 
damage such that they constitute the most serious long-range security problem in the 
world today. The notion that national security can be guaranteed by force of arms is in- 


2 Daniel Yankelovich and Richard Smoke, ‘‘America’s ‘New Thinking’ ”’, Foreign Affairs, Vol. 76 
(Fall 1988), p. 8. 


3 Daniel Yankelovich and Richard Smoke, ‘‘America’s ‘New Thinking’ ’’, Foreign Affairs, Vol. 76 
(Fall 1988), p. 8; Americans Talk Security, No. 3 (March 1988). 


4 Peter T. Kilborn, ‘‘A Rising Challenge to the Reagan Policy on World Debt, New York Times, 
October 23, 1988, p. 5. . 


5 Richard J. Barnet et al., ‘‘American Priorities in a New World Era’’, World Policy Journal, 
Vol. 6 (Spring 1989), p. 217. 
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deed antiquated. As Michael Renner has written, ‘‘national security is a meaningless 
concept ... if it does not encompass the preservation of livable conditions within a 
country:’ 6 The World Commission on Environment and Development has concluded 
that life support systems for the entire species face severe danger from pollution, 
resource depletion and population pressure. 7 Only the transfer of massive financial 
resources and brainpower from military to environmental purposes and only truly 
cooperative, multilateral efforts to protect the ozone layer of the stratosphere and to halt 
climatic change induced by global warming will enable the species to enhance its 
security. 


Severe though the dangers are, the Worldwatch Institute has estimated that $77 
billion a year over one decade could reverse adverse environmental trends in four key 
areas of protecting topsoil on croplands from further erosion, reforesting the earth, 
raising energy efficiency and developing renewable sources of energy. This amounts to 
only 8 percent of current annual world military spending. The global amount spent on 
developing new military technologies, estimated at $100 billion in 1986 alone, exceeds all 
governments’ expenditures on developing new energy technologies, increasing 
agricultural productivity, pollution control and improving human health. 8 


D. The Declining Utility of Violence 


A fourth ground of hope lies in a growing recognition that the utility of violence is 
declining. Even the most heavily armed countries have found their power to be in- 
applicable in the three most likely contexts : against determined nationalists using 
guerrilla tactics in difficult terrain; against a heavily armed nuclear power; and against 
a medium or large-scale conventional attack. The superpowers’ tragic experiences in 
Vietnam and Afghanistan demonstrate the inapplicability of vast military strength in a 
hostile environment against determined resistance. In both cases, the superpowers could 
hardly have achieved less through non-military means than they achieved through 
military might. For a decade the United States tried to control Vietnam through the use 
of force at a cost of $190 billion and 200,000 US casualties. The United States and its 
Vietnamese allies killed more than one million Vietnamese soldiers, even more civilians, 
drove 17 million people off their ancestral lands, and destroyed more than 4 million 
acres of fertile cropland and forests. Yet, despite the high price that Washington paid, it 
was not able to shape Vietnam’s political life or achieve other US goals. 9 


6 Michael G. Renner, ‘‘What’s Sacrificed When We Arm’’, World Watch, Vol. 2 (September- 
October, 1989), p. 9. 


7 World Commission on Environment and Development, Our Common Future (New York : 
Oxford University Press, 1987). 


8 Renner (n. 6), p. 10. 


9 For data see Ruth Leger Sivard, World Military and Social Expenditures, 1985 (Washington, 
D.C. : World Priorities, 1985), p. 11; Stockholm International Peace Research Institute, World 
Armament and Disarmament : SIPRI Year Book 1976 (Stockholm : Stockholm International 
Peace Research Institute, 1976), pp. 51-53, 82; Charles Mohr, ‘‘History and Hindsight : Lessons 
from Vietnam’’, New York Times, April 30, 1985; The Vietnam Experience, Vol. 1 (Boston : 
Boston Publishing Company, 1981). 
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Over 100,000 people were killed in the Afghanistan war and one-third of the popula- 
tion driven from their homes. Moscow paid approximately $3-4 billion a year to achieve 
a stalemate at best. !0 These two experiences have severely discredited the utility of 
force in so-called limited wars by the rich and powerful against the poor. 


The prospects for benefits flowing from much larger wars are even bleaker : the like- 
ly destructiveness of nuclear combat to one’s own nation, allies and the global environ- 
ment can hardly be justified by any conceivable political objectives. Both the US and 
Soviet presidents have said that nuclear war has no utility, can have no winner, and must 
never be fought. 


The immediate most satisfying evidence of the growing recognition that war has lost 
its utility accumulates from the number of wars that have wound down : the Iran-Iraq 
war; Soviet involvement in Afghanistan; violence in southern Africa, including Angola, 
South Africa and Namibia, prior to the latter’s independence; the contra violence 
against Nicaragua; the Vietnamese troop withdrawals from Cambodia; an aborted 
truce between Angolan and insurrectionist forces; and the withdrawal of Indian troops 
from Sri Lanka. 


In short, despite equivocal signals from many quartners, the declining utility of war 
provides creative opportunities for security enhancement through demilitarization even 
at the intersections of East-West and North-South conflicts. This is a rare, open moment 
in world history during which concrete measures can and should be taken. 


E. Opportunities for a New Code of International Conduct 


Fifth, powerful opportunities exist for establishing an international code of conduct 
that transcends the normal adversarial nature of past international relations by further 
delegitimizing the national use of armed force, strengthening the rule of law and 
expanding its applications to every wider domain of international relations, and open- 
ing more widely the door to UN peacemaking and peacekeeping. 


Arms control negotiations, reflecting a desire to reduce counterproductive military 
threats, have received new life from the successful conclusion of the INF (intermediate 
nuclear forces) treaty, which not only for the first time eliminates an entire category of 
weapons, but more importantly takes historic strides in cooperative and intrusive forms 
of monitoring and verification. The likelihood of ‘achieving substantial reductions in 
strategic nuclear forces remains high, although the prospective agreement would not 
curtail development of most of the new weapons on the drawing boards. 


The opportunities to nurture a less militarized code of conduct are encouraged by a 
reviving United Nations. It possesses new life because countries increasingly recognize, 
dimly at least, the inability of nationally partisan diplomacy and military power to 
achieve or maintain peace, justice or prosperity. The Secretary-General, for example, 
was virtually the only party in the world who retained some confidence with both sides 
in the Iran-Iraq war. His office played an important role in finally arranging a cease-fire 


10 Ruth Leger Sivard, World Military and Social Expenditures 1987-88 (Washington, D.C. : World 
Priorities, 1987), p. 30; Stockholm International Peace Research Institute, World Armament and 
Disarmament : SIPRI Year Book 1987 (New York : Oxford University Press, 1987), pp. 311-12. 
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to this bloodiest war of our time. The United Nations Good Offices Mission to 
Afghanistan and Pakistan provided negotiating auspices that facilitated the withdrawal 
of Soviet forces from Afghanistan, and UN officials monitored the borders as troops 
moved out. In Namibia, the United Nations provided the political structure that arrang- 
ed for independence from South Africa. 


F. Rising People Power 


A sixth positive force, which has appeared with unexpected force on the world scene, 
is aptly called people power. People who have begun to accept individual responsibility 
for the political destinies of their own countries toppled Ferdinand Marcos from the 
presidency of the Philippines; ousted the Shah of Iran; brought a labor union, which 
until recently had been illegal, into a dominant position in the first non-communist 
Polish government since the communist party took power; sent a powerful message to 
China’s government and the rest of the world about Chinese yearning for reforms; call- 
ed for more autonomy in a half dozen provinces of the Soviet Union; voted ‘‘no’’ to the 
dictatorial government of Pinochet in Chile; have demanded self-determination for 
Palestinians on the West Bank; and have brought about dramatic changes in many 
Eastern European countries. 


People power can increase the democratic element in world society and thereby 
alleviate the conditions, often created by unresponsive governments, that give rise to 
violence. The international community can in turn strengthen nonviolent resistance to 
arbitrary authority by planning to employ international sanctions if governments 
respond with violence to unarmed protest. The world community should undertake an 
obligation to establish internationally binding rules to ensure that an unarmed 
protestor, kneeling or sitting in a public square, enjoys as much international protection 
as does an armed soldier in combat who becomes a prisoner of war. 


II. ADVERSE SIGNS FOR TRANSFORMATION 


Despite the preceding possibilities for transformation, profound dangers remain for 
deepening global militarization, poverty and economic dislocation, environmental 
deterioration, and denial of human rights. Indeed, the consequences of further 
militarization are more ominous than during the 1960s and 1970s because the margins 
of political and environmental tolerance are narrower than ever before. The oppor- 
tunities for improvement are today more plentiful, but the consequences of not seizing 
them are more grave and life-threatening than ever before. 


A. Lack of Leadership from the United States 


Perhaps the most disappointing and politically dire evidence of all during 1989 has 
been the lack of diplomatic leadership from the United States at a critical historical 
moment. Rather than seize the opportunities at hand, the Bush administration has 
sought to avoid pressure put on it by world events to reduce arms, achieve greater 
economic equity, and protect the biosphere. Indeed, Democratic leadership in the US 
Congress has accused the administration of feeling ‘‘almost nostalgic about the Cold 
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War’’. 1! Whereas after World War II Washington carried the banners of inter- 
nationalism and encouraged international cooperation in Europe to aid political and 
economic recovery, today no internationalist leadership speaks out. Since the early 
postwar years, the United States has gradually acted with declining benevolence, 
generosity, respect for international law, and willingness to use multilateral diplomacy. 
In the first year of the Marshall plan, for example, the United States contributed nearly 
3 percent of its GNP to development assistance. Four decades later, when aid went to 
Third World countries, the proportion fell to less than one tenth of the percentage that 
the US willingly gave to Europeans. Once a herald of respect for international law, in the 
1980s the United States withdrew from the jurisdiction of the International Court of 
Justice when its decisions displeased Washington officials. The deterioration in inter- 
nationalist spirit in the United States has not, of course, occurred in a simple straight 
line progression, but the United States government in the 1980s was more unilateralist 
than most US administrations of the last half century. That is a particularly disturbing 
starting point from which to utilize new diplomatic opportunities in an era when more 
and more problems defy solution unless they are addressed multilaterally. 


To be sure, recent arms control progress in limiting intermediate and strategic 
nuclear arms is positive, but one should not be deceived into thinking that these negotia- 
tions will ban the development of new weapons on the drawing boards in the Pentagon, 
and presumably being studied in Soviet laboratories also. The proposed START treaty 
will not ban the M-X and Midgetman ICBMs, the submarine-launched Trident D-S, the 
stealth B-2 bomber, new short-range nuclear missiles, sea-launched cruise missiles.and 
space weapons. Nor will it ban any comparable Soviet weapons, or any weapons being 
deployed by France, the United Kingdom, China, India, Japan, Israel or others. 


B. Uncertainties in the Soviet Union 


Another dire possibility is that Western failure to respond positively to the 
Gorbachev reforms, added on top of the admittedly enormous problems present in 
Soviet society itself, will undermine the reform effort and discredit the generally positive 
initiatives undertaken by the Soviet government. It is difficult to overemphasize the 
importance of timing, and the urgency with which some positive results must flow from 
glasnost and perestroika for them to be sustained by any government in the long run. In 
the face of Soviet initiatives and the lack of US response, other nations and non- 
governmental organizations can stimulate progress by acknowledging that those who 
focus too long on windows of military vulnerability many not at first see newly opened 
windows of diplomatic opportunity, and then seizing every available opportunity to 
institutionalize as much positive change as possible. 


11 Senate Majority Leader George J. Mitchell made this comment after statements by Secretary of 
State James Baker and Deputy Secretary of State Lawrence Eagleburger in which they seemed 
displeased with change, even if, as in the Soviet Union, Poland and Hungary, it was positive. See 
Thomas Friedman, ‘‘Senate Leader Asserts US Fails to Encourage Change in East Bloc’’, New 
York Times, September 19, 1989, p. 1. Eagleburger said the Cold War years were ‘‘characterized 
by a remarkably stable and predictable set of relations among the great powers’’. The current 
period, in contrast, is one ‘‘in which power and influence is diffused among a multiplicity of 
states where the dangers [exist] that change in the East will prove too destabilizing to be sustain- 
ed’’. Quoted by Peter Tarnoff, ‘‘A Bizarre Nostalgia for the Cold War’’, New York Times, 
September 19, 1989. 
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C. Militarization in the Third World 


As long as the great powers continue to arm themselves further, or at least choose not 
to launch a diplomatic campaign for world demilitarization, they continue to acquiesce 
in or directly stimulate the militarization of many other countries and the international 
system generally. For example, while the US and Soviet governments have been busily 
attempting to enhance their security through military preparedness, they have acquiesc- 
ed in the spread of dangerous technology around the world. Israel, India, South Africa 
and Pakistan have now apparently joined the ranks of nuclear powers. Israel may even 
have developed H-bomb capabilities and have integrated nuclear weapons into its 
military planning.!2 Argentina and Brazil have secretly pursued a nuclear weapons 
capability, and Iran, Iraq, Libya, Taiwan and South Korea have taken steps to acquire 
technology useful for producing nuclear weapons, although the latter have not advanc- 
ed far toward this goal. 


In addition to nuclear proliferation, the technology for producing aircraft and 
missiles has been spreading ominously. The world’s six most advanced newcomers to 
nuclear technology — Israel, India, Pakistan, South Africa, Brazil and Argentina — 
possess advanced aircraft and are in the process of developing missile delivery capability 
if they do not already have it. Israel has proven missile technology. Recently India 
successfully tested a ballistic missile with a range of at least 240 kilometers. China has 
sold a number of its missiles, with a range of 2,000 kilometers, to Saudi Arabia. More 
than 20 Third World countries currently possess ballistic missiles or are making serious 
efforts to develop them. 


Recently the spector of chemical weapons spreading around the world has com- 
manded much attention. Although information about this phenomenon is contro- 
versial, because the production of chemical weapons can proceed so easily in 
laboratories constructed for the manufacture of herbicides and pesticides, there may be 
nearly a dozen countries outside the NATO/ Warsaw Pact that have chemical weapons in 
their arsenals.!3 Unconscionable as it may be, one reason for propagating reports of 
chemical-weapon proliferation is to stimulate the sales of equipment to protect against 
chemical weapons. Aggressive sales techniques, such as familiar to observers of the 
world arms trade, now reach deeply into Africa, Asia and Latin America. 


The potential dangers to global security from the further spread of all these diverse 
military technologies are profound. !4 


The tragic human consequences of this militarization, although recurrent at one 


point or another throughout the world, are too easily forgotten. Ruth Sivard reports that 
‘*hunger-related causes kill as many people in two days as the atomic bomb killed at 


12 Leonard Spector, The Undeclared Bomb (Cambridge, MA : Ballinger, 1988), p. 3. 


13 Stockholm International Peace Research Institute, S7/PRI Yearbook 1988 : World Armaments 
and Disarmament (New York : Oxford University Press, 1988), pp.101-102. 


14Spector (n. 12), p. 34. 
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Hiroshima’’.!5 To illustrate further, consider the example of Ethiopia, and what has 
been sacrificed there when militarization proceeds. As Michael Renner has reported, 
Ethiopia could have reversed the deathly advance of the desert, which cuts its food 
supply at the roots, by spending no more than $50 million a year in the mid-seventies to 
plant trees and fight soil erosion.!6 Instead, encouraged by external arms merchants, 
Addis Ababa plowed $2275 million per year into its military machine from 1975 to 1985 
to fight bloody battles against secessionist movements in Eritrea and Tigre. Famine 
struck and took the lives of one million Ethiopians. The cost of emergency relief 
measures came to $500 million. Yet had the world community provided these funds 
earlier for preventive measures, and ensured that they went into conservation, that 
amount of money could have funded an entire decade of conservation efforts that 
would have prevented famine and helped weave a less violence-prone social fabric. Can 
the world community any longer tolerate such misappropriation of resources, which 
always occurs when governments become preoccupied with military solutions to social 
problems ? 


D. The Structural Sources of Militarization 


A fourth major problem, whether one looks at the diplomacy of North, South, East 
or West, is an insufficient focus on the need to develop a concrete diplomatic and educa- 
tional program aimed not so much at policy reform as at the more fundamental tasks of 
transforming the international system itself. The goal : to change the global security 
system from a balance of military power into a legally constituted balance of political 
power. Current change efforts tend to be piecemeal, haphazard and half-hearted. If one 
or two countries negotiate arms reductions, or if several countries seek to curtail the 
arms trade, or if one region seeks to establish a nuclear-free zone, but meanwhile the 
world continues to assume that no real changes are about to be made in the role of 
military power in the international system, even the positive, incremental measures are 
bound, eventually, to fail. 


The solution to this problem is to develop and support a comprehensive plan that 
aims not merely to reduce arms but-instead to reduce the role of military power in world 
affairs. To reduce arms and simultaneously take account of widespread fears of one’s 
adversary, as is politically essential for every leadership to do, means that world security 
institutions are necessary to help transcend the adversarial nature of today’s security 
system and to provide additional reassurances that security can be enhanced by 
dependable global mechanisms. : 


Il. A NEW INTERNATIONAL MORALITY 


In an era threatened by weapons of mass destruction and ecological fragility, the 
world simply cannot be safe unless we give a new breadth and depth to the concept of 
security. As the preceding analysis demonstrates, security must be comprehensive, in the 


15Ruth Leger Sivard, World Military and Social Expenditures 1987-1988 (Washington, D.C. : . 
1987), p. 5. 


16See Michael G. Renner, ‘‘What’s Sacrificed When We Arm’’, World Watch, Vol. 2 (September- 
October, 1989), p. 9. See also World Commission on Environment and Development (n. 7). 
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sense that it gives attention to poverty and economic hardship, environmental decay, 
and denial of human rights, along with military concerns. In addition, security must be 
common, in the sense that one nation cannot achieve security for itself if others remain 
deeply insecure. | 


To enhance security substantially, the world must overcome what could be con- 
sidered four long-standing boundary problems. These fracture the human family and 
exacerbate all contemporary dangers to human life. The first is the boundary between 
nation-states, which if not transcended with a common sense of human solidarity will 
make war a constant companion of the human race. The second is the boundary be- 
tween rich and poor nations, and rich and poor classes, leading to economic inequity 
and suffering. The third is the failure to transcend the inter-generational boundary 
which enables people today to plunder the planet’s resources without concern for future 
generations and without respect for generations who have gone before us. Fourth, 
boundaries between species must also be transcended to increase respect for all of crea- 
tion and to stop despoiling the biosphere. 


To overcome these boundary problems, a more principled approach to foreign policy 
is needed. Where such an approach is not adopted by governments, individuals and non- 
governmental organizations may nonetheless aim at respecting a new international 
morality. Its five basic principles are reciprocity, equity, respect for creation, global 
democratization, and global demilitarization. 


The first element, reciprocity, is universally endorsed in rhetoric, at least, regardless 
of one’s nationality or religion. If respected so that a national government never insists 
on a ‘‘right”’ for itself that it does not willingly grant to others, this principle alone can 
eliminate most resorts to war. Equity, if more sensitively honored, will lead to economic 
rationality and fairness that can eliminate many conditions that give rise to violence, 
abject poverty, and environmental decay. Respect for creation is essential to maintain a 
healthy biosphere. Democratization in international institutions is essential to make 
government, whether at local, national, or global levels, honest and responsive to 
people’s needs. Without a high degree of responsiveness, denial of human rights makes. 
other concerns about security meaningless. Demilitarization is required because 
military organizations condition people and shape social institutions in ways that are 
antithetical to democratic processes and the other principles themselves. 


PART TWO : TOWARD A NEW INTERNATIONAL SECURITY SYSTEM 
IV. A NEW INTERNATIONAL SECURITY SYSTEM 
A. Creative Internationalism 


To move effectively toward a new international security order, the most far-sighted 
non-governmental organizations and countries should, in cooperation with one 
another, develop a diplomatic plan in which they undertake conditional acts of military 
self-restraint among themselves, while orchestrating a clear invitation to more reluctant 
countries to respond with similar restraint as soon as political forces make it possible or 
necessary to do so. This approach, which might be called ‘‘creative internationalism’’, 
emphasizes the opportunity and the need for those governments willing to take de- 
militarizing initiatives to do so now, as a technique for stimulating global learning and 
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transnational, populist political pressure for change. These initiatives should not be 
undertaken as if one bloc is opposing a reactionary set of adversaries, but instead as the 
expression of a code of conduct intended to be universal. 


This approach also emphasizes that independent initiatives should be taken without 
waiting until negotiations lead to the conclusion of a formal treaty. Independent 
initiatives, once begun, can later be followed by negotiations to entrench initiatives in 
treaty law. This approach differs, primarily in its first stage, from traditional arms 
control negotiations in which the peace of weapons innovation usually outruns the pace 
of arms control. 


B. Constructing a Less Threatening Defense 


A Non-Offensive Posture. If the US and Soviet governments each want to increase 
the likelihood that the other will perceive the mutual benefits of establishing a common, 
rather than adversarial, system of security, then each must reorient its military posture 
so that its efforts to increase its capacity to defend will not increase its ability to attack, 
and thereby to threaten the other. 


To increase common security, the world community could insist that each side 
demonstrate an intention to confine itself more strictly to defense by halting the deploy- 
ment of the types of weapons which, by their numbers, design, range, destructive power 
or geographic location will appear to pose an offensive threat to the other. 


Strategic Arms Reductions. The most logical place to begin reorienting arsenals is 
with measures to eliminate those weapons that are morally least justifiable,!7 that 
stimulate fears of pre-emption during crises, and that drive arms levels ever upwards. 
These are the weapons of mass destruction. Although the heads of government in the 
United States and Soviet Union have both advanced the complete elimination of nuclear 
weapons, their bureaucracies and the rest of the world, with the exception of the World 
Council of Churches and like-minded groups, do not seem to take this idea seriously. 
The prophetic groups looking toward abolition can and should make a more convincing 
argument for abolition of nuclear weapons by directly taking up the arguments against 
the idea.!8 To be sure, verification problems arise as arms reductions move toward very 
low levels. No verification system is risk free. Yet, intense efforts to verify abolition, plus 
worldwide measures to ensure that the ability to take political advantage of any 
clandestine residual arms would be unlikely, could: probably reduce risks to an attrac- 
tively low level. When all the arguments are weighed carefully, a plausible case can be 
made that the risks the world will face are higher with an indefinite continuation of 


17 Of relevance here is the statement of the VIth Assembly of the World Council of Churches which 
declared ‘‘We believe that the time has come when the churches must unequivocally declare that 
the production and deployment as well as the use of nuclear weapons are a crime against 
humanity..?’ The statement also urged churches ‘‘to emphasize their readiness to live without the 
protection of armaments’’ and their ‘‘unwillingness to participate in any conflict involving 
weapons of mass destruction or indiscriminate effect?’ David Gill (ed.), Gathered for Life 
(Grand Rapids, MI : Eerdmans, 1983), pp. 137-138. 


18As Theodore B. Taylor, for example, has done in ‘‘Go Cold Turkey’’, Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientiscts, July/August, 1989, pp. 26-31. 
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nuclear deterrence, even at minimal levels, than the risks that would attend the abolition 
of all nuclear arms. 19 


A first step toward the abolition of nuclear weapons could be to move forward with 
the Strategic Arms Reduction Talks (START), in which the US and Soviet negotiators 
have reached a high degree of accord on measures to reduce such weapons by 30 to 50 
percent. 


It is time for the United States to respond positively, at the very least, to Gorbachev’s 
longstanding offer of an immediate halt to all testing of nuclear weapons. A com- 
prehensive test ban is, as all nuclear-age US presidents except Ronald Reagan and 
George Bush recognized, in US self-interest. A ban on tests would dampen the nuclear 
arms build-up because new weapons are not likely to be bought or deployed if they can- 
not be tested. Such a ban would also show determination to end the nuclear arms race 
permanently, and lend strength to non-proliferation policies toward other countries. 


Deployment. To strengthen the line being drawn against new weapons, either the 
United States or the Soviet Union should also announce that it will conditionally halt 
the deployment of all intercontinental missiles and aircraft, and of all weapons for use in 
space. If the other superpower reciprocates, the moratorium could be extended in- 
definitely. Allies and Third World countries should exert pressure to ensure that, after 
the first superpower acts, the second will reciprocate. 


Curtailing Reliance on Nuclear Weapons. A US commitment not to be the first to 
use nuclear weapons in combat is an essential step toward a defensive military posture 
and more far-reaching global demilitarization. The Soviet Union has already made a no- 
first-use pledge. Although such a promise is not completely reliable, if mutually under- 
taken it would dampen the deployment of many weapons that are designed for use in 
war-fighting rather than for simple deterrence of war. 


Such a pledge also would advance the long-range goal of adopting a security policy 
that relies less and less on theater nuclear weapons. It would facilitate the dismantling of 
tactical nuclear weapons — a step which would reduce the possibility that conventional 
war might escalate to nuclear war. This policy would encourage more realistic planning 
for European security, where any nuclear combat is likely to be counterproductive.20 
It would, in conjunction with a test ban, also make nuclear non-proliferation policies 
more effective in Latin America, Asia, and Africa. 


19One added problem is that continuation of nuclear deterrence is likely to stimulate the develop- 
ment of other weapons of mass destruction, including many that we do not even know at this 
time. For elaboration of the idea that a threat-system of security is obsolete, see Robert C. 
Johansen, Alternative Security Policies for the United States (forthcoming, 1991). 


20Frank Barnaby, former director of the Stockholm International Peace Research Institute, and 
Egbert Boeker, Professor of Theoretical Physics, Free University of Amsterdam, conclude : ‘‘A 
conventional defensive deterrent is now possible. European security is possible without nuclear 
weapons. It is impossible with them?’ See Barnaby and Boeker, ‘‘Defense Without Offense : 
Non-Nuclear Defense for Europe’’, Peace Studies Paper No. 8 (London : School of Peace 
Studies, University of Bradford, November 1982). 
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Dismantling Conventional Arms. Many people in Europe and the United States 
have expressed fears that nuclear arms reduction would give the Soviet Union an 
opportunity to use its conventional arms for aggression against Western Europe. To the 
extent that worrisome differences in conventional arms remain, new possibilities for 
agreement exist in the Soviet Union’s willingness to make asymmetrical reductions. This 
approach will aid constructive efforts to reduce excess weapons rather than to increase 
the weapon levels of the side that is inferior. 


German unity can be accepted without fear by its neighbors if an all-European 
security structure is established with strict limits on levels of arms for all sectors in the 
region. 


C. Reducing Capabilities for Power Projection 


A Non-Interventionist Regime. US-Soviet competition for political and military 
influence in other countries has been one of the most troublesome dimensions of main- 
taining harmonious relations since World War II. The problem of intervention, of 
course, arises outside the superpower context in places like Vietnam, Afghanistan, 
Cambodia, Lebanon, Chad, Southern Africa and elsewhere. Yet the growing awareness 
among East and West, North and South, that unilateral or bloc military interventions 
usually exact higher costs than benefits, suggest the importance of attempting to 
establish and institutionalize a non-interventionist regime. 


To begin establishing strict and comprehensive limits on future interventions, the US 
or the Soviet government should be encouraged publicly to pledge not to send any of its 
armed forces to any country where they are not now present, even if invited, in return for 
a similar promise from the other. 


Limiting Forces on Foreign Territory. Non-interventionist policies and a more 
formal non-intervention regime should be buttressed by declaring a moratorium on the 
establishment of new foreign military bases and on the addition of forces or weapons to 
existing bases. Again, the moratorium should be followed by an invitation to other 
nations with foreign bases to reciprocate within a six-month period. Negotiations 
thereafter could specify guidelines to maintain the moratorium and to remove long- 
range weapons. International inspectors could verify that armed forces on foreign 
territory were for defensive purposes until most bases could eventually be phased out. 


D. Establishing Zones of Peace 


Zones of peace are designed to reduce US-Soviet military competition worldwide, to 
ease pressures for superpower intervention in other countries, to dampen regional 
military rivalries and international arms competition, and to help secure the sea lanes 
for unimpeded worldwide commerce. 


National Territory. The United States and Soviet Union could, with other interested 
countries, provide political and military incentives to encourage all governments that do 
not now possess nuclear weapons to ban them permanently. Such incentives would en- 
courage those governments already parties to the Non-Proliferation Treaty to continue 
adhering to it and those governments outside the treaty to review their policies in light of 
broad-based efforts to demilitarize international relations. 
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The High Seas, Antarctica and Space. The world community could press the Soviet 
Union and the United States, in concert with interested allies and Third World nations, 
to serve their long-term security interests by establishing zones of peace on the high seas 
from which all weapons of mass destruction are banned. The Pacific and Indian Oceans 
are desirable places to begin. Once established, such areas could be gradually expanded 
as political conditions allow. 


In addition, non-aligned nations and medium-range powers could lead the way 
toward establishing one or more international authorities to demilitarize and govern for 
the benefit of humankind those remaining areas of the planet where sovereignty is not 
now exercized : the high seas, Antarctica and space. 


E. Strengthening the Institutions for Common Security 


UN Peacekeeping. The creation of a permanent global police force would help set 
the institutional stage for gradually curtailing national uses of military power.2! Even 
in its infancy, such a force could help to deter border violations and small-scale 
aggression by militarily adventurist states. What is proposed here would differ from past 
UN peacekeeping in two ways : This police force would be permanent, and it would 
consist of individually recruited persons instead of contingents from various national 
military forces. Such a police force, loyal to authorities acting on behalf of the world 
community, could not be suddenly dissipated by the threat of unanticipated withdrawal 
of national contingents from ad hoc UN forces, as occurred along the Egyptian-Israeli 
border in 1967. Because it would be more thoroughly integrated and efficient, more 
readily available, less subject to charges of unreliability due to allegedly divided 
loyalties, and better able to build useful precedents over time, a permanent global police 
force is an important step in the process of domesticating the international system. 


Neither Washington nor Moscow has specifically endorsed moving this far in 
transnationalizing UN forces, but the need for a genuine international policeman is 
clear enough to have motivated Moscow, at least, to recommend some steps in this 
direction. As part of a broad policy to construct a ‘‘comprehensive system of inter- 
national security’’ to protect all countries from outside interference, Gorbachev has 
called for giving the United Nations expanded authority and capability to regulate 
military conflicts.22 Indeed, in at least one respect, the Soviet Union has proposed 
steps that go even farther than a permanent UN police force and move in the direction of 
giving the United Nations an army of its own. 


Demilitarizing Space. Security can be enhanced also by keeping space free of 
weapons, and by devising effective means for constraining decision-makers’ intent upon 
putting weapons into space. The latter are recklessly discounting the long-range security 
losses that will accompany space weapons and the erosion of the ABM treaty which star- 
wars weapons will inevitably bring for all nations. 


21 For elaboration of this point, see Robert C. Johansen, ‘‘The Reagan Administration and the 
UN : The Costs of Unilateralism’’, World Policy Journal, Vol. 3 (Fall, 1986), pp. 601-641. 


22 Bill Keller, ‘‘Soviet Says UN Should Be Given Greater Powers’’, New York Times, October 8, 


1987. This article reports on Gorbachev’s unusual newspaper article that appeared in Pravda 
and Isvestia on September 17. 
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The international community, which holds a large stake in the future of the nuclear 
arms race, can play a watchdog role in discouraging policymakers from proceeding with 
plans for a missile defense or anti-satellite weapons that would break the ABM treaty.23 


International Monitoring and Compliance. To succeed in restraining new weapons, 
it is essential to increase incentives for governments to honor both customary 
constraints and formal agreements once reached. The creation of an international 
monitoring agency under the auspices of the UN could help bring the weight of the 
entire world community into the process of encouraging compliance and of assuring 
that no government could avoid detection if it violated international limitations on 
military forces. Such an agency could utilize surveillance by high altitude aircraft, 
satellites and other means. More than 120 nations already favor such an idea, which 
France first proposed in 1978.24 


F. Strengthening Non-Military Deterrence 


The World Court. Non-military means for deterring wars, like muscles in the human 
body, gain strength from frequent use and atrophy without it. If we seek to reduce the 
role of military power as a means to ensure human security over the long run, we must 
take seriously the need unflaggingly to exercize, strengthen, and institutionalize 
available procedures for resolving disputes without violence. 


The Soviet Union and the United States have good reason to take advantage of 
opportunities to institutionalize non-military means for conflict resolution. Yet the 
international community must press them to turn positive rhetoric into habitual pro- 
cedures for dispute resolution. Gorbachev and other Soviet officials have expressed a 
desire to give the International Court of Justice a bigger role in resolving disputes. 
Moscow and Washington have recently agreed to submit disputes over the interpretation 
of a half dozen treaties to the International Court of Justice.25 This represents a depar- 
ture for both countries, insofar as Moscow has never accepted the compulsory jurisdic- 
tion of the World Court, and the United States, which earlier accepted its jurisdiction 
with some reservation, during disputes with the Court and Nicaragua in 1986, walked 
out of the Court and refused to acknowledge its jurisdiction. 


In particular, the Soviet government has suggested that the permanent members of 
the UN Security Council should accept the Court’s compulsory jurisdiction and bind- 
ing decisions in mutually agreed, but yet undefined, areas of international law. The four 
other permanent members have agreed to start informal talks to specify the areas in 
which to give the Court binding jurisdiction. Gorbachev has said that the Court’s 


23 For an assessment of the consequences of deployment plans, see Thomas Longstreth, John Pike 
and John Rhinelander, The Impact of US and Soviet Ballistic Defense Programs on the ABM 
Treaty (Washington, D.C. : National Campaign to Save the ABM Treaty, 1985). 


24For further discussion of this idea, see UN Department of Disarmament Affairs, Report of the 
Secretary-General, The Implications of Establishing an International Satellite Monitoring 
Agency, Study Series 9 (New York : United Nations, 1983). 


25Paul Lewis, ‘‘Moscow Says World Court Can Decide Soviet Disputes’’, New York Times, 


November 3, 1988; Paul Lewis, ‘‘US Proposes that Soviet Let World Court Settle Disputes’’, New 
York Times, October 6, 1988. 
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jurisdiction on the ‘‘interpretation and implementation of agreements on human rights 
should be binding on all states’ ’.26 


Speaking in October 1989, at the UN General Assembly, Deputy Foreign Minister 
Vladimir Petrovsky said Moscow’s aim is to establish ‘‘through the United Nations a 
comprehensive international strategy for establishing the primacy of the rule of law in 
relations between states’’. Moscow seeks an agreement that requires countries to forgo 
the use of force in disputes and binds them to arbitration or a binding judgment from the 
World Court if all other methods of resolving disputes peacefully fail. The philosophy 
behind the Soviet proposal, said Petrovsky, ‘‘is based on the need to insure (sic) the 
primacy of law in the policy and practice of states’’.27 


In the long run, of course, in order to reduce the role of military power in dispute 
settlement, the world community should ask that-all countries accept without qualifica- 
tion the compulsory jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice in all disputes 
with countries similarly accepting its compulsory jurisdiction. 


Vv. SECURITY ENHANCEMENT AS A LEARNING PROCESS 


If wars begin in the minds of men and women, then to establish peace requires us to 
learn not only how to build procedures for resolving disputes non-violently but also how 
to accept such procedures ourselves and how to induce others to accept them. In- 
dividuals, churches, governments, and international organizations can all help ‘‘teach’’ 
essential lessons routinizing non-violent conflict resolution by undertaking inde- 
pendent initiatives in their own behaviour to implement the above proposals. To create a 
new international security order based on common interests requires setting a non- 
threatening example oneself and giving more thought than have previous generations to 
the security of others. 


In a seldom noted paragraph that follows the elaboration of all basic human rights, 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights affirms that all people have ‘‘the right to a 
social and international order in which the rights and freedoms set forth in this Declara- 
tion can be fully realized’’.28 We have reached the historical stage in which a new inter- 
national order, containing some minimal degree of representative global governance to 
maintain peace, is not only an already recognized human right but also a practical 
necessity and a moral duty whose time has come. 


In every historical era, security has been achieved only through the wise use of power 
and authority. In our uniquely fragile era, the only real security is common security, and 
common security can be reliably achieved only through the exercise of common power 
and common authority. Multilateral diplomacy and the United Nations system are the 
most effective vehicles in path-breaking the common exercise of power and authority, 
aimed at increasing security by decreasing arms and alleviating economic and political 
conditions that give rise to violence. Along that path lies enhanced security for all 
people. 


26 Text of his speech to the General Assembly is in the New York Times, December 8, 1988, p. 6. 


27 Paul Lewis, ‘‘Soviets Urge Stronger Role for World Court’’, New York Times, October 8, 1989, 
p. 4. 


28 Article 28. 
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MILITARIZATION IN LATIN AMERICA 


Fernando Bustamante 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In this presentation I wish to give an overview of recent developments in civilian- 
military relationships in contemporary Latin America. To begin with, we must confront 
the fact that Latin America is a very marginal player in international affairs, except 
perhaps for its current role in the so-called ‘‘debt-crisis’’. However, in scale ae and 
geopolitical terms it has a third rate role. 


Latin America is marginal not only in geographical terms, but the main issues of war 
and global peace are being settled without much consideration being given to its 
interests or to where its countries stand on the issues. This disregard is due to the fact that 
it increasingly lacks any substantial and vital strategic assets, and those it still has, are 
being devalued by the increasing self-sufficiency of the main powers. Some authors, like 
Lars Schoulz, have argued that not even the United States has any real substantial 
interests in what happens in most of the region. According to this author, the strategic 
rationales that have been invoked by US policy makers to involve their country in Latin 
American affairs, have been, in fact, rationalizations that mask the fact that the only 
real motives behind this involvement have been political and ideological. 


It is not my purpose to get deep into this debate, but what stands clear is that whether 
based on strategic rationales or ideological/political rationalizations, the perceptions 
prevalent in North America have had very real and notorious consequences for Latin 
America. 


B. THE ROLE OF FOREIGN INFLUENCES 


One of the main consequences of US perceptions and policies, has been that, start- 
ing after the Second World War, the region became a part, and was seen as naturally fall- 
ing within what was called the ‘‘ Hemispheric Security System’’, led by Washington. The 
Latin countries were inducted into a military alliance with the US and their military were 
trained to think that the security of their nations, the survival of their societies and the 
stability of their political systems were gravely threatened by the Soviet Union and its 
allies. The latter came to be seen as the direct enemy of all the armies in the region. Latin 
American officers were stimulated to acquire US arms and training, be prepared to fight 
together with the US against communism and to turn against leftist domestic groups. 
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However, very often, the ascendancy of US influence and tutelage was not exerted 
over the new armies. Although some constabularies, national guards or armies in 
Central America and the Caribbean had been directly created and trained by the 
Americans in the early part of the century, in other middle-sized or large countries, local 
professional armies had been in existence long time before, and had their own well- 
established traditions, doctrines and politics. In this case, the overwhelming influence 
of the US armed forces, after 1945, meant that they had to introduce some drastic 
changes in order to adapt to the requirements of the new alliance. 


Anti-communism, however, was not one of the novelties introduced by the North 
Americans. It existed, and was prevaient, long before the US became a superpower. In 
most cases the modern armed forces were created in the late XIX century with the help 
of European advisors. For instance, the Chilean army was moulded by Prussian officers 
starting in the 1880’s, the Peruvian army was trained by French missions in the 1900’s, 
the Brazilians were assisted by high level French staff (including the notorious General 
Gamelin), in the 1920’s and 30’s, etc. 


This schooling left a deep imprit on the outlook of the local officer corps, in their 
doctrines, ideologies, armaments and even in their uniforms. But most important it 
interacted with local political culture to strengthen a deeply authoritarian, nationalistic 
and elitist worldview among the officer corps. 


So, even though North American influence in shaping contemporary military 
establishments, was indeed powerful, it must not be overestimated, since it had to con- 
front and could not always supersede, an already well entrenched local military culture, 
with its own traditions and ‘‘mores”’. 


In some cases, the ‘‘americanization’’ of the Latin armies was rather superficial. It 
happened very often that the local military would acquiesce in following policies, speak- 
ing a language, buying arms and otherwise behaving as Washington expected and hoped 
they would; only in order to gain some leverage and the ‘‘carrots’’ rewarding good 
behaviour. But ultimately they saw the need to defer to the US as a prudent but very 
instrumental means of securing their own and traditional goals, which quite often did 
not include the consideration of US objectives. As soon as they could, they would tend 
to achieve an increasing autonomy from their North American counterparts and 
become insulated from the pressures and influence of their erstwhile counterparts. 


In other words, the US military failed to influence the very basic fiber of Latin 
American military culture, and contrary to early hopes, was unable to generate a liberal, 
democratic and civic officer corps. The only real impact that they could achieve, was to 
strengthen and provide additional rationalizations to the underlying anti-left and elitist 
attitudes of their hemispheric partners. 


C. MILITARISM IN RECENT DECADES 


Starting in the 1960’s, the Latin American military began taking power in most 
countries : they were to keep it until the early 1980’s. These new military regimes were 
something very different from the traditional ‘‘opera buffa’’ strongmen. They led an 
impressive civilian and military technocracy bent upon achieving a drastic moderniza- 
tion of their societies. In some cases these regimes were reformist and left-leaning, but 
more often they were intensively repressive, pro-big business and anti-labour. 
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This modernized military regimes were guided by the basic idea that national 
security was not just a question of defence in the traditional sense. It involved re- 
structuring all institutions and spheres of life in order to enhance ‘‘national power’’. 
This meant that the military ought to have a decisive say in practically all social 
activities, and many private activities too. 


Since modern warfare is ‘‘total’’ and involves everybody and all kinds of national 
resources, the conclusion was that the military had to be involved in everything, their 
power had to be ‘“‘total’’ also. A ‘‘National Security State’’ as conceived by some 
ideologues, involved complete, comprehensive military planning, reaching even to the 
realm of culture, psychological well-being, family life and education. This was a recipe 
for the complete militarization of society, and the application of strategic rationality to 
everything. 


National Security Doctrine was not the cause of military takeover, but provided a 
cogent instrument that permitted the officer corps to rationalize their bid for power and 
to find their way in the complex processes of decision-making they had to undertake. 
Even before the actual coup happened, and for many years, this doctrine was brandish- 
ed in order to extract increasing concessions and prerogatives from civilian governments 
and lawmakers. In this way, even before or even after the tenure of power by the military, 
the armed forces have been able to secure the ‘‘creeping’’ expansion of their role. This 
has happened even in countries where civilians retained formal control of government 
throughout the whole period. 


One thing must not be forgotten, however. In most cases these coups and military 
takeovers, were not caused exclusively by messianic officers. In most countries 
militaristic and authoritarian attitudes and ideologies were quite widespread among 
civilian elites and even in the general populace. In fact when we talk about militarism we 
are not necessarily talking about the military. It happens that militaristic attitudes, the 
tendency to see politics as war, have appeared and flourished among civilians. In fact, 
when these civilian elites have confronted politics as a warlike crusade, it has been quite 
natural that those who make war their trade shall step in and join the fray. By invoking 
war you automatically invoke its professional practitioners. So, it has been often the case 
that the bottle that holds the genie of military authoritarianism has been opened by 
civilian ‘‘sorcerer apprentices’’. So, military coups were not bolts in a clear blue sky, they 
were preceded by a breakdown of a common civic culture and of basic minimal con- 
sensus among the citizenship. These were deep and extensive political decay processes 
where, ultimately, civilian groups created the conditions for, and sometimes even pushed 
the military to step in. When the latter have taken the reins of power, they have usually 
counted on the support of significant political and social strata. 


D. TRANSITION TO CIVILIAN RULE 


However stern and brutal the military regimes of the sixties and seventies, they were 
forced to relinquish power and transfer it to civilians. In almost every country the 
dictatorships have been superseded by more or less democratically elected regimes. In 
spite of this, these elected governments still face some considerable problems regarding 
their stability, long-term durability and the persistance of important authoritarian 
enclaves within formally democratic states. 
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Latin America has been there before. Several times in the past it has gone through 
‘‘waves’’ of civilian restorations. But, almost invariably these have been followed by new 
bouts of widespread militarization. How do we know we are not just witnessing another 
swing of the usual pendulum ? What can we do in order to improve the chances that the 
present democratic ‘‘thaw’’ will not follow the fate of the precedent ones ? 


The fact is that in every country the military retains considerable political power and 
autonomy from civilian control. Some of this power is legitimated and people are not 
upset about it; in other cases, however, it casts a heavy and chilling shadow on the 
precarious civilian institutions. The monopoly of firepower combined with the 
persistance of weak civilian control and social ‘‘ghettoization’’ still enable the military 
to retain some sort of implicit or explicit veto power and keeps civilians forever anxious 
about what is going through the minds of the military. 


Contrary to the cases of Cuba or Nicaragua, none of the remaining armies in the 
continent have been deposed by internal foes. They have not loosened their grip of 
power because they have been compelled by a decisive defeat at the hands of armed 
political enemies or because of internal decay. They have retreated to the barracks in 
good order, after more or less lengthy incremental liberalization processes, and only 
after civilian politicians have given them adequate ‘‘guarantees’’ regarding their future 
role, the acceptance of certain institutional frameworks deemed central for the officer 
corps, the maintenance of perquisites and, with the partial exception of Argentina, the 
agreement not to investigate or prosecute past repressive crimes. The armies of present 
day Latin American democracies are the same ones which imposed an iron-fisted rule in 
the previous decades, and for the most part are still proud of their achievements in those 
years. The retreat from power is not the result of some kind of belated ‘‘conversion’’ to 
a democratic credo, or the result of some kind of ideological ‘‘renewal’’ among the 
officer corps. The reasons they had to hand power back to civilians have been strictly 
prudential and strategical. In other words : because at some point they felt that it was in 
the best interests of the armed forces, as they existed, to put some distance between them 
and the political arena. These best interests have been defined and calculated according 
to the rational standards of strategic thought : it has been a manoeuver for best preserv- 
ing unchanged organizational values. In all cases, democratic transitions have resulted 
from protracted and cautious negotiations with civilians, leading to some form of 
implicit or explicit pact regarding the limits of civilian freedom of movements and 
supervision on the armed forces. 


The price paid in some cases has been heavy. In Argentina, for instance, the officer 
corps has been gradually dismantling the progress that was made in the early years of the 
Alfonsin administration in punishing crimes perpetrated by the army during the so- 
called ‘‘Dirty War’’, between 1975-1979. Military pressure has forced both Alfonsin and 
his successor, President Mennem, to forgive an increasing number of sentenced or 
accused members of the armed forces. 


All these concessions and pacts represent a heavy limitation on further processes of 
democratization and civic atonement. One way in which these limitations are specially 
painful results from the fact that in many cases they explicitly restrict the fields in which 
elected authorities can make meaningful decisions. These limitations give the armed 
forces some sort of veto power, constitutional functions, or even, as in Brazil and Chile, 
the role of ‘‘guardians’’ of the constitution, independently and above the judiciary, con- 
gress or the executive. In these cases, the High Command is to judge and decide by itself 
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when some Official or institution is actually violating the constitution or threatening 
“national security’’. This is not to say that — so far — these powers have been exerted in 
an ostentatious or particularly heavy handed way. For the most part military interven- 
tion tends to take the form of discreet behind-the scenes pressure, or is exerted through 
the mere existence of the military, which forces civilian politicians to keep a wary eye on 
whichever the prevailing opinion may be in the barracks, even though this opinion may 
not be actually articulated. Even military silence exerts a powerful influence in the 
politics of many countries. 


In fact, the limits of military tolerance for civilian politics have not been really tested, 
so far. Every time the election of leftist or populist governments seems possible, anxiety 
about the reactions of the military rises and countries witness the rise of veritable coup 
“*scares’’. In some cases elected governments have barely survived mutinies led by 
officers such as Commander Rico and General Seineldin in Argentina, or General 
Vargas in Ecuador. 


Latin American transition to democracy suffers from the asymmetry of political- 
cultural evolution between civilians and the officer corps. In many cases, civilian politi- 
cians seem to have changed more than their uniformed counterparts. Among civilian 
elites there has been a growth of respect for the intrinsic value of democratic procedures 
and institutions per se, and not as mere instruments for the attainment of further social 
goals. Similarly the value of consensus and peaceful settlement of differences is more 
widely recognized now than before. However, military culture seems to change more 
slowly, and has trouble understanding and sharing in the evolution civilian elites show. 


E. THE FIXITY OF MILITARY CULTURE 


Why is it that military values seem so hard to change ? There are many factors 
which help explain this rigidity of military minds in Latin America. One such factor, is 
that their understanding of their job is dramatically different from the self- 
understanding of civilians. They don’t see themselves as just specialized professionals, 
like doctors, lawyers or engineers. They see themselves as a group which is closer to being 
something like the clergy, which are defined by a trascendentally justified calling. In 
fact, they seem to perceive themselves as forming part of some kind of secular 
priesthood, devoted to the preservation of sacred values and beliefs. The ‘‘ethos’’ of a 
calling shapes attitudes closer to those found in missionaries, priests, preachers, 
apostles, crusaders, militants in revolutionary parties, etc. Callings generate vocations, 
and those touched by these vocations live like consecrated servants of something which 
is not worldly nor subject to the contingencies of time, evolution, birth and decay. The 
life of the professional soldier is a ‘‘sacrifice’’ offered on the altar of a non-contingent 
entity, usually the Nation-State or the Fatherland, which are understood as unchanging 
eternal and absolute moral essences. If you are a servant of such trascendental essences, 
you are not permitted to compromise them or let them be soiled by the profane. In this 
case civilians fulfill the role of some kind of laity, not fully participant in the commu- 
nion with the supreme values which justify the officer corps. Civilians are not prepared, 
nor have the moral wherewithal to participate in the interpretation and correct 
understanding of the nature of the Fatherland and its demands/needs/will/nature. 


It is very productive to read attentively Latin American military literature. It is 


possible to find this trascendentalist, ‘‘ersatz’’ religiosity almost at every point : the 
Fatherland (in Spanish it is the Motherland), is a mystical entity which exists separate 
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and above the mere mortals which happen to be its subjects. The nation is not seen as the 
result of the will of the citizens, but as a historic/natural entity which exists before and 
over the heads of mere mortals who happen to populate it. Neither do they accept that 
all persons have a prima facie equal ability to communicate with the ‘‘general will’’. The 
military are seen as endowed with a special connection with the ‘‘essence’’ of the nation. 


On the other hand, the rituals and cults of patriotism and nationhood, as 
orchestrated by the armed forces in their festivities and special occasions, not to 
mention everyday routines, are heavily tinged by definitely religious language, over- 
tones, symbols and cultural consequences. 


This seems paradoxical in the light of much research and data that show how the 
Latin American officer corps has gradually become more technocratic, professional 
and ‘‘modern’’. The fact is, however, that the military relate to technology, science and 
modernity in a very ‘‘non-modern’’ way. Apart from the instrumental utilitarian 
benefits that mastering technology provides them with, their value-orientation towards 
these attributes of modernity is very much similar to the way in which medieval clergy 
related to reading, writing, Latin and ritual : these are the ‘‘arcana’’ which have — 
among other uses — the function of keeping laity overawed and segregated from the 
mysteries of the ‘‘kingdom not-of-this world’’. Technology is for them not only 
instrumental power, it is the vehicle of the symbolic, esoteric and practical segregation of 
the ‘‘chosen’’ from the outsiders. 


No matter what language is used, the fact is that for all practical purposes, the 
Motherland is incarnated in the State, much as — following the ecclesiastical metaphor 
— God itself is embodied in the Church or in the Community of Saints. 


This latent traditionalism and mysticism of ‘‘trascendental calling’’, dressed as a 
devotion to technical competence, is connected, in fact, with a strong fundamentalist 
religious profile. Most military persons in Latin America claim to be staunch Catholics, 
but their faith is very specific : it involves a wholesale rejection of modern post-Vatican 
Council II catholicism. In practice, most Latin American armed forces have tried to 
isolate military chaplains and bishops from the rest of the regular episcopate, wrestling 
control of ecclesiastical appointments from local churches and handling it to the High 
Commands. In brief, one of the very few places in the modern world where we find solid 
remnants of Ancien Regime ‘‘royal prerogative’ and regalistic religious organization, is 
in Latin American military institutions. Together with this preservation of High Com- 
mand regalism, in some countries, the military have promoted and encouraged the 
growth of evangelical fundamentalism among the population. However, very few 
officers have become ‘‘born again’’ Christians. There seems to be at work a certain 
implicit division of labor : while officers will remain faithful to conservative, integrist 
Roman Catholicism, they will not frown upon non-commissioned officers, troop and 
lower class civilians converting to some branch of fundamentalist protestantism, 
specially to Pentecostalist, Baptist or Adventist groups, although Mormons have also 
been welcomed and have been making inroads. 


This support has been reciprocated : for instance in Chile, most Evangelical 
churches and bishops have been outspoken supporters of Pinochet, in Guatemala, a 
‘*born again’’ President-General Rios Montt was able for some time to mobilize grass- 
roots support from Protestant churches, and tried to use state resources to enhance the 
growth of such churches. 
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In any case, when we deal with the Latin American military we have to keep in mind 
the cultural factors that determine its behaviour and ideas. Religion or religious at- 
titudes are non-negligible components of the cultural equipment of the officer corps, 
and as such must be dealt with some care and detail. 


We must keep in mind, therefore, that the officer corps in these countries fancy 
themselves to be some kind of half-priestly, half-technocratic elite, which strives to re- 
main pure and uncontaminated from the temptations of the world, the latter meaning 
most often, the world of politics and real life civilian interests. They consider themselves 
to be the guardians of eternal values which have to be protected from contaminated out- 
siders (foreigners, civilians). Some studies have illustrated how this segregation has very 
concrete and physical expressions : in the Chilean army no socialization with civilians 
is acceptable if not previously cleared by a superior officer, military families live in 
segregated quarters and are provided with all amenities of life and basic needs from 
military institutions, making almost it unnecessary for them to have daily, regular inter- 
course with civilians; marriage with women from civilian families is frowned upon, and 
military endogamy is promoted, children of officers are prefered in military schools and 
actively encouraged to follow their father’s profession. 


By striving to stand apart from the rest of society, the Latin American military hope 
to be able to stay ‘‘neutral’’ from civil strife and partisanship, but they also believe they 
can preserve their fancied status as the ‘‘backbone’’ of the nation, and as the ultimate 
‘essence’ of the state. In most cases an underlying organicist-functionalist case is 
made : the military is a vital, perhaps the most vital organ of society. Without it, order 
and civilized life will collapse utterly. It will tend to compare itself more readily with the 
skeleton which sustains and gives shape to the body, rather than to the perhaps more 
obvious image of the immune system. This last preference illustrates the fact that in spite 
of appearances and stated principles, the Latin American military has traditionally been 
more geared towards internal politics and towards a ‘‘hegemonic’’ domestic role, than 
towards fighting or preparing for external wars. Not that they haven’t fought those wars, 
but as machines useful for international conflict, they have been notoriously weak, un- 
prepared and underarmed. In fact, Latin American armies, with the recent exception of 
the Cuban after 1959, have been most undistinguished in their performance in tradi- 
tional war fighting roles. In sum, they have been powerful organizations of internal rule, 
either as a part of a wider social and political coalition or as rather independent, self- 
propelled actors. 


This dominant orientations towards internal politics is also associated with a latent 
drive to become some kind of substitute main socializing agent on behalf of the state. 
Conscription is a shibbolet for most Latin American officers, not because it has some 
inherent strategic advantages (the contrary case could be made), but because it allows to 
indoctrinate thousands of lower class young people, supplement their scanty formal 
schooling and incorporate them more fully to a sense of nationhood. This last concern 
shows also, that for Latin American elites, the populace is not felt to be fully ‘‘na- 
tionalized’’ : on the contrary, they seem to feel that there is a latent disaffection or 
alienation of the popular and peasant classes, which the schools cannot fully counter- 
act. In a way, the barracks prolong the role of the mission, and the military substitute for 
the evangelizing priest. The difference is that the religion now being preached is the 
secular religion of the post-Jacobin State, which has been implanted in American soil 
with spotty success since the XIX century. 
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This role of the military as an educational and ‘‘evangelical’’ organization which 
tries to incorporate the ‘‘heathen’’ masses to a sense of nationhood, assumed to be 
deficient or lacking altogether, has not been sufficiently highlighted by most analysts, 
but reinforces my previous point : that Latin American armed forces have to be under- 
stood in terms of an internal putative ‘‘civilizing’’ and paternalistic function, rather 
than as primarily war-fighting machines. 


F, THE SEARCH FOR A NEW ROLE 


This leads me to a point much discussed in some literature on the topic : it is the 
question of the so-called ‘‘mission crisis’’ of the military. According to this perspective, 
the problem of the Latin American military is that they are being left bereft of any clear- 
cut organizational task, since for the most part, and with few exceptions, they are not 
likely to be engaged in international wars, nor is their role relevant in extra-regional con- 
flicts (again, Cuba must be seen as the outstanding anomalous case). With the passing 
of military regimes, their most blatant option of political intervention has been also 
foreclosed. In sum, what must be the role of the military in contemporary Latin 
America ? 


According to this point of view, the Latin American armies emerged from the 
Second World War with a clear-cut role within the sphere of influence of the United 
States. Their function was to cooperate in stopping the threat coming from the Soviet 
Union, and coordinate with the Pentagon the defense against any attempts of the Soviet 
Union to use territorial waters and airspace for their own purposes. They had to protect 
also the free access of Western powers to so-called ‘‘strategic materials’’. But as time 
passed it became increasingly evident that in a full-blown war between the superpowers, 
the Latin Americans could not play any meaningful role. The fact is that the region is far 
from any crucial strategic theatre, and that any values it may possess could be much 
better protected by the big powers themselves, through modern means of ‘‘force projec- 
tion’’, than through mostly unreliable local friends. As the Malvinas war demonstrated, 
even a relatively second-rate NATO power could project in short notice enough power 
far from its shores and beat one of the best Latin American fighting outfits in its own 
backyard. 


So, it became evident that the local military had to legitimize their function on a 
different basis. Internal security provided the solution, and, as we have already seen, it 
connected the requirements arising from the Cold War, with the old secular tradition of 
‘**Christian’’ soldier defending civilization against the barbarian, meaning Indians, 
gauchos, marroon slaves, bandits and corsairs. This ancient inward-looking tradition of 
standing guard in the hinterland was easily transmuted into a new one, where the 
guerrilla and the activist took the place of the former foes, and since they often tried to 
recruit support within the unreliable underclasses — real or mythical descendants of the 
former barbarians —, they could be easily conflated with them. So, the ancient crusade 
for Christianity took the form of a crusade against internal subversion, even though the 
language changed little. 


This attitude, wherein the people are the dangerous, negative ‘‘other’’, because they 
descend from the ‘‘other’’ of (Christian) civilization, that is from the ‘‘heathen’’, helps 
to understand the extreme violence, and at the same time good conscience with which 
some military rulers performed their task. It helps to understand how the particular 
mixture of bureaucratic brutality and mysticism could take hold. The military were 
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defending the ‘‘spiritual’’ West in its borders, where it meets its ‘‘other’’ and in that 
sense Latin America was not the strategic backwater it could be taken to be as seen from 
a superpower perspective, but on the contrary, it was in the forefront of the struggle of 
civilization against its negation : because in Latin America is where civilization meets 
barbarism and where the West finds its still untamed frontier. For the Latin American 
soldiers their West is still ‘‘wild’’, and their fear and violence is compounded by the fact 
that they have met the barbarian, and it is themselves, as their ambivalently avowed 
‘‘mestizo’’ extraction attests. 


With the end of the military dictatorships that were prevalent in the seventies, the 
question of the ‘‘mission’’ (and it is telling that the word ‘‘mission’’, with its ecclesial 
undertones, is used) is again posed. No Russians close enough or threatening enough or 
likely enough to fight, no likely border wars with neighbours, no armed guerrillas left, 
and a global consensus around the need and legitimacy of civilian governments. 
Organizations do not only live by and for their functions, they also live for and by 
themselves, and even though their erstwhile functions seem to pale, they still owe to 
themselves the will to survive. 


This quest for a new meaning of the Latin American armed forces may not be so 
hopeless after all. The mistake is to assume they are basically what they ought to bein the 
level of discourse : a war-fighting machine. But in our region, their ancient and most 
permanent role has been that of social control and of a civic institution devoted to the 
diffusion and reproduction of state hegemonic powers and to the ongoing never finished 
‘‘refoulement’’ of the unconquered reaches of modernity as elaborated in Iberic 
America. 


The contemporary name of civilization is ‘‘modernity’’. Its expansion is not to be 
followed in a map, like the progress of conquistadors and missionaries could. It is to be 
seen in the ‘‘deepening’’ of modernity, in the increasing capacities of individuals and 
societies to master the cognitive competences of performance, innovation and univer- 
salistic communication. The frontier of the West is now the limits posed by fixed, un- 
bending, crystallized habits and procedures, it is anything that stands in the way of the 
perpetual motions of free-flowing adaptability and invention, in sum, anything that 
impedes or slows the permanent revolution that the world economy stimulates and 
demands. 


So, perhaps the next crucial role for the Latin American military is to fight in these 
frontiers and take the role of pioneers in its far reaches. This has been indeed understood 
since very early, by the Brazilian armed forces, which since the 30’s have been in the 
forefront of national industrialization and technological development. The positivistic 
tradition present in the ranks, has permitted a certain substitution of the ‘‘fight for 
Christianity’’ by the ‘‘quest for progress’’. In fact, the Brazilian military are a 
minimalistic fighting force given the size and resources of their country. However, they 
are the fulcrum of an enormous industrial and technological empire, which goes from 
heavy industry to computers, to aerospace and nuclear power. Every major step forward 
on national technological levels, has had the military as its main promoters, facilitators 
and sometimes even financiers and sales agents. 


This trend has been present in most Latin American armed forces. As they have been 


substitute socializing agents, they are also taking the role of substitute industrial ‘‘shock 
troops’’, where civilian entrepreneurs and bureaucrats dare not. 
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This faith in technological progress, and the worship of modernity, understood, 
above all, as the mastering of the faustian powers of instrumental rationality, has still at 
its centre the role of the State as the protagonist. All this is done for the State and for its 
prestige, legitimacy and capability. Military entrepreneurship is very different to private 
sector entrepreneurship. It is not as self-regarding, it is quite collectivistic (the individual 
officer seen himself as the agent of a collective will he doesn’t own), and is not profit- 
oriented, nor unduly bothered by questions of ecological and social secondary effects. 
In fact, the military in Latin America are to be seen among the most ‘‘true and hard’’ 
believers left of the XIX century ‘‘religion of progress’’. Smokestacks and concrete take 
the place of icons and relics whose sole presence means prestige and respectability. 


As latecomers to modernity, they see Latin Americans as having to re-enact faith- 
fully all the stages that led into the developed condition. Their secular labour as 
‘‘educators’’ and ‘‘trainers in civics’’ is transformed into the role of ‘‘enablers and 
animators of modernization’’. To the old lessons about the sanctity of nationhood, 
heroes, symbols, history and geography, they would add the teaching of the values and 
abilities of modernity so as to create a more flexible work force ready to master the 
demands of progress. Of course among these abilities are not to be counted the other 
classical ‘‘bourgeois’’ traits, such as autonomy, individualism, self-reliance, respon- 
sibility and privatism. The new Latin American recruit must be preserved from such 
temptations : the ideal citizen for the contemporary military is much more self- 
sacrificing, community-oriented, disciplined and deferential. This contradiction points 
to the fact that the notion of modernity underlying the new Latin American military is 
far from being a literal transplant of First World ideas. Latin American modernity has 
its own nuances and ‘‘local’’ color. 


Another recent solution to the question of the new ‘‘mission’’ the military must 
fulfill is a renewed extension of the old pioneering role. The military are to be colonizers 
of the frontiers and hinterlands that the civilian private sector finds unprofitable or too 
risky. That has been the case of armies in Amazonian countries, or of Chile in 
Antarctica. It must be kept in mind, that for Latin American nations, Antarctica should 
be assignated as national territory to claimant countries, among which Chile and 
Argentina, to be possibly joined by Brazil and Peru in the future. They disagree strongly 
with maintaining the present international status of that continent or making it some 
kind of natural reserve of humankind. On the contrary, they want an aggressive plan of 
population, exploitation and full sovereign rights, according to much the same prin- 
ciples that have justified their efforts to develop Amazonia along industrial and 
materialistic lines. 


One way in which they want to strengthen their claims is by creating the fait accompli 
of establishing as large populations and economic activities as possible. This colonizing 
missicn has been left in the hands of the military, and is widely seen as their proper task. 
Similar functions are being played by the armed forces in other areas such as space, high 
seas, bottom of the seas, etc. 


A third ‘‘new’’ task being proposed for the Latin American armed forces is the so- 
called ‘‘war’’ against drugs. The problem with this ‘‘solution’’ is that in the case of 
drugs, the enemy has an enormous potential for corrupting and disrupting the normal 
life of organizations. The dramatic experience of the Colombian or Panamanian armed 
forces is quite eloquent. That is why Latin American officers have been less than 
enthusiastic about transforming the repression of drug traffic into a new version of the 
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anti-subversive war. They would prefer to remain clear from it, since they fear their pro- 
fessionalism and integrity could be severely tested in such circumstances. 


According to their own prestige standards, their professionalism is measured by the 
ability to master and possess the organizational and material technologies of the most 
modern Western armies. That means hardware, but also human resources and training. 
Internal police efforts are ‘‘soft’’ from the point of view of military professionalism. 
They can deprive the military from the time and resources necessary to master prestige 
know-how within their profession. Fighting drugs means the thankless job of running 
through jungles trying to cope with elusive traffickers or shooting at peasants 
cultivating coca leafs or marihuana, or performing the unglorious (and unpopular) task 
of burning crops and destroying installations. If you add this to the corruption factor 
mentioned above, you have a quite unpalatable recipe. Thus the reluctance of the Latin 
American military to become enthusiastic ‘‘anti-drug warriors’’; in fact it has been the 
US and civilian politicians who have been most active in promoting military interven- 
tion to deal with this probem. 


The new and current obsession with modernity and high-tech may even affect the 
will of the military to face guerrilla war. In effect, in the few places where there are still 
these kinds of movements, there are signs of a growing wariness of the military to engage 
fully their resources in fighting rural irregulars. In Peru, for instance, the Shining Path 
maoists have mounted a serious and bloody challenge to the government, and control 
part of the Andean countryside. After the first few years of what seemed to be the open- 
ing stages of a new ‘‘dirty war’’, the Peruvian armed forces have pulled punches and 
resources and tried to delegate some of the fighting in police outfits, paramilitary 
groups and in local peasant irregulars (called ‘‘Rondas Campesinas’’), organized like 
grass-roots vigilante squads. Some of these groups have been organized by the military 
themselves, others have done so autonomously, as spontaneous self-defense forces. The 
fact that the military have been willing not only to tolerate, but also to help armed 
groups it can’t control either militarily or politically (some of these “‘Rondas”’ are leftist 
or populist), is a very notorious departure from the traditional repugnance of the Latin 
American armed forces to allowing any challenge, no matter how modest to their 
monopoly of firepower. The reasons for this latitudinarianism may be found in the same 
factors affecting the military reluctance to engage fully in drug control activities : it 
detracts from high priority modernization, throws the military in the confusing turmoil 
of factions and actors not clearly distinct, puts them at odds with significant segments 
of the population, enhances alienation between civilians and the military, and detracts 
from the pursuit of more prestigious or urgent conventional military interests. These 
factors acquire their full cogency and power in the context of this new orientation where 
the pressing need not to fall behind in the race for modernity seems paramount : the 
effect of the Malvinas war in Latin American military minds has been shattering 
enough. 


I finally want to stress the fact that current military distaste with internal war and 
politics, is not the result of the internationalization of some kind of ‘‘classic’’ pro- 
fessionalistic apoliticism, but the result of the search for new ways to influence the polity 
more efficiently and permanently, and from prudential needs linked to the perceived 
need to have breathing space to master the high-tech frontiers of their trade and of: 
‘“progress’’. 
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DECISION-MAKING ON DEFENCE — AN OVERVIEW 


Scilla Elworthy 


INTRODUCTION 


In the first part of this paper I shall give a brief overview of recent research on 
defence decision-making, and in the second part I hope to draw out some of the main 
implications of this research, and make some suggestions for change in a positive direc- 
tion. 


PART I 


For the last seven years, the Oxford Research Group has been studying how nuclear 
weapons decisions are made in all nuclear weapon countries. In the time available only 
a short summary can be offered, largely concerning what happens in Britain, but the 
situation in the USA, the USSR, China and France has so many similarities to that in 
Britain that I shall on occasion illustrate with examples from other nuclear nations. 
Because the ‘‘leadtime’’ for the production of nuclear weapons is so Jong — 15-20 years 
for the complex technology of modern weapons — it is essential to examine not just the 
role of politicians, but of those less visible people who play the key parts in design, threat 
assessment, military strategy, manufacture and financing of nuclear weapons. 


Firstly, considerable influence is exerted by top-echelon scientists in the nuclear 
weapon laboratories who formulate technological possibilities for new weapons, and 
lobby for them. The influence of nuclear weapon scientists is at its most obvious in the 
United States, as can be seen clearly in a number of cases. Let’s take President Carter’s 
1976-1978 efforts towards more restrictive limits on nuclear testing. His overtures to the 
United Nations in October 1977 met with a positive response from Soviet leaders and 
formal negotiations opened later that month in Geneva. In the early months of 1978, it 
was quite clear that the President was willing to move to a total test ban. On 20 May, 
Carter signed Presidential Decision Memorandum 38 instructing US negotiators to 
pursue a five-year total test ban treaty. In August, however, the Directors of Los Alamos 
and Livermore Laboratories appeared before the House Armed Services Committee to 
attack the five-year testing hiatus. They sent critical letters to key members of Congress. 
There was no five-year test ban. Herbert York another Director of the Lawrence Liver- 
more laboratory wrote recently : 
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“Our working philosophy ... called for always pushing at the technological 
extremes. We did not wait for higher government or military authorities to tell us 
what they wanted..?’ 


This syndrome has been called technological push. The term makes the process seem 
impersonal, but in fact the push comes from people. 


The second group of people who influence nuclear weapon decision-making are the 
intelligence community, upon whose annual estimates of enemy capability the ‘‘threat 
assessment’’ is based, and thence plans for future weapons requirements. In Britain, 
data is gathered primarily by the Defence Intelligence Service within MoD, but with in- 
put from the Secret Intelligence Service (MI6), the Security Service (MI5) and the 
Government Communications Headquarters at Cheltenham. Internally within MoD, 
intelligence estimates are channelled in three directions, to the policy-makers, to the 
operational requirements people and to the procurement people. This ‘‘threat assess- 
ment’’ forms the rationale for future weapons requirements. 


The military form our third influential group in decision-making. Military strategy 
in Britain has traditionally evolved through a number of separate channels and commit- 
tees, but is now concentrated in the unified Defence Staff within the Ministry of 
Defence. Nuclear policy is formulated in the Policy and Nuclear Group at the heart of 
this department. Referred to internally as the ‘‘policy-makers’’, this Group handles all 
longer-term military nuclear policy work including our nuclear participation in NATO, 
UK nuclear strategy, nuclear security, weapons, targeting and deployment. 


Rivalry between the services for their slice of the defence budget is widely 
acknowledged as being a powerful force in driving the arms race. Struggles between the 
USAF and the US Navy to be the possessor of the key weapons in the US nuclear arsenal, 
for example, has resulted in rival systems being developed to serve the same strategic 
purposes. Similar rivalries, but to a lesser extent, drive nuclear weapons decision- 
making in Britain. John Keegan, defence editor of the Daily Telegraph, described the 
MoD recently : 


‘*It is still, in many respects, the empire on which the sun never set, the last sur- 
vivor of those overblown government bodies which the Second World War 
produced. 

It is the largest employer of civil servants in the country, the third largest land- 
holder, the most complacent of all ministries and the most unnecessarily 
secretive?’ 


The fourth source of pressure on and influence over decisions are the defence 
industries, whose captains tend to gravitate to the most influential official decision- 
making positions, and whose research teams suggest new technical possibilities to the 
military, for which strategic rationales often only appear subsequently. Here, instead of 
introducing well-known examples from the United States, I would like to consider the 
dominance of the defence industry in the Soviet Union. The industry has historically 
had priority over resources and a strong monopoly : there are in the Soviet Union no 
competitive factories to which the military can turn if it is dissatisfied. Stalin believed in 
engineering education as the proper preparation for the political élite, and he took 
deliberate steps to create such an élite. Incentives were created to attract the best young 
men into heavy industry and defence industry institutes. In the wake of the Great Purge 
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these men were thrust to the top and those with a background in defence industry 
became key members of the political élite. The late Minister of Defence Dmitrii Ustinov, 
for one, became Commissar of the Armaments Industry in 1941 at the age of 33. Both 
Bulganin and Brezhnev started in engineering. The situation in the Soviet Union recent- 
ly has changed dramatically, and we are witnessing a remarkable and unprecedented 
exercise of political control over defence industry. 


Lastly, procurement and budget officials play a key part. In Britain, procurement of 
weapons is the responsibility of a large department within the MoD called the Procure- 
ment Executive. This department deals with ordering and purchase of equipment for 
each of the three services and negotiates with industry, with the defence contractors who 
actually design and produce new weapons systems. Nuclear warheads are designed at 
Aldermaston and manufactured in the Royal Ordnance Factories at Cardiff and 
Burghfield. Here, the power lies in permanence : the lead-time for development of a 
complex weapons system can as I have said be as long as fifteen or twenty years. The 
average tenure for a Secretary of State for Defence is three. While their political masters 
come and go, civil servants steadily accumulate an expertise on weapons technology and 
a mastery of the extraordinary complexity of present-day systems. Harold Macmillan 
warned long ago about this situation. In 1972 he said : 


‘*In all these affairs prime ministers, ministers of defence and cabinets are under a 
great handicap. The technicalities and uncertainties of the sophisticated 
weapons which they have to authorise are out of the range of normal experience. 
There is today a far greater gap between their own knowledge and the expert 
advice which they receive than there has ever been in the history of war’! 


In the interim period, the technology has become infinitely more complex and his 
warnings have not been heeded. 


Ministers of defence are more than likely to be presented with a system already under 
way, on which millions have already been spent, or a new idea in the early stages of 
development, whose technological implications are so overwhelmingly complex that 
most ministers are incapable of evaluating them. John Nott, former Minister of Defence 
under Margaret Thatcher once described the MoD as 


‘‘a huge super-tanker, well-captained, well-engineered, well-crewed, its systems 
continuously updated — but with no one ever asking where the hell it is going?’ 
In summing up this section, there are a number of observations to be made. 


Concentration of Power in Non-Elected Hands 


The first is brief. It is that decisions on nuclear weapons today are shaped and made 
not only or even primarily by politicians, but by grours of people who are largely 1) 
unknown to the public, 2) unavailable for debate on the rightness of the decisions, and 
3) publicly unaccountable. What this means is that, even when the public is under the 
impression that we live in an era of detente and disarmament, the weapons production 
machinery is continuing, and will continue to produce new and more lethal weaponry. 


1 Macmillan, Harold Pointing the Way (Wm Collins 1972). 
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Secrecy 


The second point is closely connected with the first and concerns the control of 
information. Decisions on nuclear weapons have been shrouded in a uniquely protective 
mystique of secrecy since the very earliest days, when the great secret was how to make 
them. The national decision to build an atomic weapon was kept secret from American, 
French and British citizens just as readily as it was kept secret from Russians and 
Chinese. This persists in Britain today in an unparalleled degree of secrecy. It is worth 
noting that the only country in which there has been a public debate over whether 
nuclear weapons should or should not be produced, namely Sweden, the decision has 
been NO. 


In 1980 Francis Pym was finally obliged to reveal to Parliament what four separate 
governments and the Ministry of Defence had kept secret for thirteen years — a project 
which had already cost over one billion pounds. This was the Chevaline project for anew 
front-end for Polaris, begun by scientists at Aldermaston in 1967 and near deployment 
when Parliament first knew about it. 


As things stand Parliament can be denied any information whatsoever on nuclear 
decisions, even for many years after those decisions have been taken. This is possible 
because Parliament has no power to control funding for specific weapons programmes. 
In the pages of the annual Defence Estimates MPs cannot discover what money is being 
voted for what stage of production of a weapon system. 


Decisions taken in NATO are likewise kept secret from the parliaments of member 
nations. Many of the major NATO decisions are taken in an ultra-secret committee of 
officials known as the High-Level Group. It is chaired by the US Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for International Security Affairs, its activities are unpublicised and no com- 
muniqués of its meetings have ever appeared. So while these senior officials plan 
deployments, such as cruise and Pershing II, and while foreign and defence ministers of 
NATO countries meet twice yearly to sign the formal agreements, the British Parliament 
remains out of the picture. Indeed the decision to deploy cruise missiles in Britain, taken 
in Brussels in 1979, was not debated in Parliament until 1982. 


Another example concerns US plans to deploy in Europe new nuclear artillery shells 
capable of firing neutron warheads. British defence ministers denied in late 1984 and 
early 1985 that any proposals for ‘‘modernisation’’ had ever been made, let alone 
accepted.2 However, seven months earlier, Dr Richard Wagner, Assistant to Defense 
Secretary Caspar Weinberger, told a Congressional committee that as long ago as 
October 1983 the new 155 mm and 8 inch nuclear artillery shells had been endorsed by 
NATO ministers.3 He was asked in April 1985 by a Congressional committee, ‘‘Is their 
(i.e. the British and German ministers’) desire not to be explicit for home consump- 
tion ?”’ He replied, ‘‘Probably’’. He was asked ‘‘So we are left with some vague 
generalities which we interpret one way, and the local folks in Britain and Germany are 
to interpret another way. Isn’t that really the political reality we are dealing 
with ?’’4 British ministers continue to deny that any decision has been made. 


2 Parliamentary questions 24.10.84; 29.10.84; 28.1.85; 26.2.85). 
3 Congressional testimony 1.5.84. 


4 Congressional testimony 11.4.85. The information in this paragraph was provided by Dan 
Plesch. 
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In fact, the whole row over ‘‘modernisation’’ in Europe 
this year has been, at least in part, caused by the lack of 
accountability of the NATO decision-making system, 
which is governed by a classic ‘‘CATCH 22’ model. It 
works like this. If a parliamentarian asks a question 
about a forthcoming nuclear weapon decision, he or she 
will probably receive a reply asserting that this isa NATO 
decision and therefore confidential on security grounds.>° 
If the enquirer then takes the same question to NATO, the 
response will be that NATO does not exist as an entity in 
itself for decision-making purposes (Lord Carrington, 
when he was Secretary General of NATO, was fond of 
saying ‘‘je n’existe pas’’) and is but a multinational 
organisation of sovereign member states, all of whom 
should be answerable to their parliament for the posi- 
tions they espouse in NATO.® 





Critics take up this point. How can it be said that NATO governments are ‘‘answer- 
able to their national parliaments for the policies they espouse in NATO’’, when, as in 
the case of the new air-to-surface missile, not a single item of information about them is 
divulged in Parliament ? Thenew NATO missile, after all, has been projected for years, 
has almost certainly long ago been accepted in principle, has reached the stage of full 
feasibility studies on possible joint co-operation between British Aerospace, French 
Aerospatiale and American Rockwell International, and includes advanced design at 
Aldermaston on a future nuclear warhead. And yet the absurd pretence is still up that 
‘*nothing has so far been decided’’. In fact, the only people who can be guaranteed never 
to be told anything at all are precisely those to whom the whole of NATO is supposed to 
be answerable — namely, the elected representatives of the populations in whose name 
the policies in question are meant to be conducted. When ministers say that a decision 
will not be made for a year or so (George Younger in the House of Commons, 24 May 
1988), they mean that in a year or so the small secret ad hoc cabinet committee which has 
in fact already made the decision will probably then be ready to present it as a fait 
accompli, and to offer Parliament a carefully calculated post hoc rationalisation as 
deliberately misleading as is the present pretence that no decision has yet been taken. 


This example of the tactical air-to-surface missile is seen by critics to be typical of all 
the other elements in the ‘‘Montebello Programme’’. Whenever questions are asked 
about any of them, the same answer is invariably given. For example, between June 1984 
and February 1987, 39 parliamentary questions about the modernisation of NATO’s 
nuclear artillery rounds were asked, in response to which this written answer from 


5 Dr. Oliver Ramsbotham, Modernising NATO’s Nuclear Weapons — No Decisions Have Been 
Made (Macmillan, 1989). 


6 Letters from Lord Carrington (June 17, 1987, July 10, 1987). 
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Minister of State John Stanley can stand for the rest : ‘‘No decisions have been taken 
regarding the modernisation of the battlefield nuclear weapons of British forces’’.7 


Arcane Jargon Excludes the Non-Expert 


To have any standing within the nuclear weapon decision-making arena, you have to 
be a recognised expert. To be a recognised expert, one of the minimum entry re- 
quirements is flawless understanding of detailed strategic concepts, and the ability 
smoothly to swap acronyms in effortless and affectless juggling with kilotons and 
megadeaths. I have never come across a person who has succeeded in these minimum 
entry requirements without being co-opted into the attitudes and basic assumptions of 
the strategic community. 


Carol Cohn was one of 48 college teachers (one of ten women) attending the MIT/ 
Harvard Summer Programme on Nuclear Weapons and Arms Control, an intensive, 
two-week crash course in the technology of nuclear weaponry and the subtleties of 
nuclear strategic doctrine, taught by some of the most distinguished experts in the field. 
When at the end of the programme she was invited to be a Visiting Scholar at MIT’s 
Centre for International Studies, she jumped at the opportunity, and spent the next year 
of her life immersed in the world of defence intellectuals. The story continues in her own 
words. 





7 Parliamentary written answer, 10 October 1986, Hansard, col. 200. The above two paragraphs 
are from Ramsbotham, op. cit. p. 154/5. 
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“At first, although I was tempted to use my newly- 
acquired proficiency in techno-strategic jargon, I vowed 
to speak English. I had long believed, and now seen, that 
one of the most important functions of an expert 
language is exclusion — the denial of a voice to those out- 
side the professional community. I wanted to see whether 
a well-informed person could speak English and still 
carry on a knowledgeable conversation. 


What I found, however, was that no matter how well- 
informed my questions were, no matter how complex an 
understanding they were based upon, if I was speaking 
English rather than expert jargon, they responded to me 
as though I was ignorant, simple-minded, or both. It did 
not appear to occur to anyone that I might actually be 
choosing not to speak their language. 


A strong distaste for being patronised, and a pragmatic 
streak that made me not want to be so easily dismissed, 
made my experiment in English short-lived. I adopted 
into my everyday speech the vocabulary of strategic 
analysis. I spoke of ‘escalation dominance’, ‘pre-emptive 
strikes’, and one of my favourites, ‘sub-holocaust en- 
gagements’. Adoption of the right phrases opened my 
way into long, elaborate discussions which taught me a 
lot about techo-strategic reasoning, and how to mani- 
pulate it. 


I found however, that the better I got in engaging in this 
discourse, the more impossible it became for me to 
express my own ideas, my own values. I could adopt the 
language, and gain the wealth of objects and concepts it 
allowed me to describe, the type of reasoning it allowed 
me to engage in — but at the same time as the language 
included things I’d never been able to speak about before, 
it radically excluded others. I couldn’t use the language to 
express my concerns — because it was conceptually im- 
possible. The language does not allow certain questions 
to be asked, certain values to be expressed?’ 


This arcane talk serves to keep most people silent. They feel incompetent to discuss 
the issues, so they shut them out. It seems too big a problem, not because of the actual 
size of the problem, but because people have no way into its complexity. 


8 C. Cohen, ‘‘Sex & Death in the Rational World Defence Intellectuals’? in Thinking about 
Women, Militarism & the Arms Race, eds. Elshtain & Tobias, (forthcoming). 
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Therefore the ‘‘serious’’ discourse on nuclear weapons worldwide, and all the deci- 
sions about nuclear weapons, are dominated by a tiny percentage of men who speak one 
particular language, peculiar to them, and see the problems in a particular and exclusive 
way. Out of 650 nuclear decision-making positions identified by the Oxford Research 
Group worldwide, only five are occupied by women. 99.9% of adult citizens of the 
world are systematically disempowered, by these three factors : concentration of power 
in non-elected hands, secrecy and the arcane jargon of the experts. A diagram of the 
situation might look like this : 
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PART II 


So how is change to come about ? What is needed for the nuclear weapon decision- 


making process to respond to the wishes of the electorate ? I would like to introduce 
four suggestions for discussion. 


1. 
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The Assertion of Parliamentary Control over Nuclear Weapon Decisions 


Frustrated parliamentarians in three NATO countries have begun to recognise this 
as a problem and, conscious of public opinion, have prepared or passed resolutions 
in an attempt to assert some influence over key decisions about which they know 
their electorate feels strongly. In 1985 the Danish Folketing passed this resolution : 


‘The Danish parliament calls upon the Government to support all efforts to avoid 
deployment of new or modernised nuclear weapons both in East and West 
Europe, including short-range nuclear missiles, nuclear artillery, stand-off 
nuclear missiles and neutron bombs:’ 


On 18th February 1988 this was reinforced : 


‘‘Confirming the resolution of 14th November 1985 on short-range nuclear. 
missiles and battlefield nuclear weapons ... the Danish Parliament calls upon the 
Government to work actively in support of the detente that has been created by 
the INF Treaty, including negotiations to remove all tactical and battlefield 
nuclear weapons in East and West Europe and reductions in conventional 
weapons.’ 


The Folketing ordered the Defence Minister to work towards the implementation of 
this resolution. 


The Italian Senate, on 27th April 1989, invited its government to ‘‘act in order they 
avoid options that could reopen recourse to nuclear rearmament, such as the case for 
the modernisation of the missiles and short-range nuclear weapons:’ 


These resolutions need to be followed up by appropriate changes in parliamentary 
procedure and controls. In Britain, for instance, accountability to Parliament can- 
not begin until MP’s have adequate information to question, challenge and debate, 
and powers to control, and we at the Oxford Research Group have developed a list of 
proposals for the changes necessary. 


— The House of Commons Defence Select Committee and Public Accounts Com- 
mittee need to receive, as a matter of course, a full statement of intended expen- 
diture on nuclear weapon projects, before irrevocable decisions are made. 


— Prior to meetings of NATO defence ministers at which key strategic decisions 
involving Britain are to be made, the Secretary of State should address a full 
debate in Parliament with the facts affecting British involvement. These matters 
are sufficiently grave and of a sufficiently long-term nature, that no decisions 
should be made, nor agreements entered into, without the consent of Parlia- 
ment. 


— The annual Defence Estimates presented by the Secretary of State to Parliament 
for debate should include, in the case of nuclear-capable systems, line items 


showing in each case the estimated expenditure on specific types of research, 
testing, development, pre-series production and full development. 


2. New Structures for Arms Control and Disarmament Policy Formulation 


Present structures provide Europe with several mechanisms for the formulation of 
policy and procedures on weapons procurement and defence collaboration, in- 
cluding NATO, the Independent European Programme Group (IEPG) and the 
Western European Union (WEU). There is however no Europe-wide existing 
structure for formulation of policy on disarmament and the development of 
measures to promote mutual security in Europe in the 1990’s. 


Increasingly, Western security analysts? are concluding that the structure 
mechanisms and orientation of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation do not 
permit that organisation to produce a response to Warsaw Treaty Organisation 
disarmament proposals which is in keeping with the wishes of member governments 
and public opinion in member countries. 


It is argued that the membership of neither the WEU (Belgium, Britain, France, 
Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, West Germany, Spain and Portugal) nor the 
IEPG (which includes all the European NATO states and France) are sufficiently 
representative to allow of European dialogue and agreement on these issues as re- 
quired by the Community. Equally, the mandates of the existing organisations are 
insufficiently broad to provide for the serious examination of arms control. and 
more particularly of disarmament issues. The main preoccupation of both the WEU 
and the IEPG is in fact to co-ordinate defence procurement and collaborate on 
technological aspects of armaments. 


3. New Attitudes 


Military deployments and arms control treaties are not ends in themselves, they are 
intended as means to an end, namely the goal of a war-free Europe. However, 
deployments, negotiations and treaties have until the present time been conducted in 
a spirit of competition : that is, the two sides have been polarised, and constantly 
seeking an outcome of superiority. This has resulted in an overriding emphasis on 
numbers and verification, and in agreements which, because of the spirit in which 
they were reached, inevitably have loopholes through which the armaments 
industries on both sides are eager to climb. 


There are now a number of new ideas about security which point the way forward to 
a more secure Europe. All these ideas have as their basis a spirit of co-operation, 
rather than competition. These ideas need to be introduced personally to the nuclear 
weapons decision-makers. We at the Oxford Research Group have identified the 650 
key decision-making positions, and found that it is quite possible to develop 
dialogue with the individuals who occupy these positions. 


9 See Dr. Frank Blackaby, “Comprehensive Concept” of Defence & Disarmament for NATO : 
from Flexible Response to Mutual Defensive Superiority (British American Security Informa- 
tion Council, April 1989); New Directions for NATO, a joint report of the Institute for Resource 
& Security Studies & the Institute for Peace & International Security (December 1988); 
O. Ramsbotham op. cit. 
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4, 


Perhaps the most potent is the idea of common security. This is most cogently 
explained in a document written by Dr Blackaby, the former director of the 
Stockholm International Peace Research Institute : 


Security can only be obtained in common with a potential adversary. Security 
has to be based on agreement — explicit or tacit — with States considered, right- 
ly or wrongly, to be potentially hostile. This has many implications. It rules out 
the unilateral introduction of new weapon systems. It implies transparency, not 
secrecy, about military deployments — there can only be common security if 
each side is well informed about the military deployments on the other side. If it 
is not well informed, then it will assume the worst and react accordingly. 


A second new idea is that of reasonable sufficiency. States do not need parity in 
their military structures : they simply need to have a military structure which is 
sufficient to deter attack. This applies particularly to nuclear systems. For 
purposes of deterrence, a small number of invulnerable nuclear warheads is all 
that is needed — and there is no requirement to go beyond that number, whatever 
the other side may do. Parity in nuclear warhead numbers is not needed for 
security. 


Thirdly, there is the idea of mutual defensive superiority. Parity does not 
necessarily produce stability. If two countries, or alliances, have equal forces 
which are strong in offensive capabilities but weak on the defensive side, then 
that is an unstable situation, in which either side might be tempted to strike first. 
A move towards a more defensive structure requires changes, not just in weapon 
systems, but also in doctrine, tactics, exercises, and so on. If throughout Europe 
defensive capabilities were powerful and offensive capabilities weak, no State 
could launch a successful offensive. Hence the new stress in the negotiations on 
armed force in Europe on reducing in particular offensive capabilities, and on 
moving towards a defensive posture. 10 


Openness 


In the last section we mentioned the importance of transparency instead of secrecy 
over military matters: Many of the decision-makers we have spoken to have profess- 
ed themselves in favour of more information, more openness, on defence. Yet we 
continue with an extraordinary degree of secrecy : we have in Britain no freedom of 
information act, parliamentary questions lie unanswered, Parliament has no con- 
trol whatever over defence spending, members of parliamentary committees do not 
press officials for answers. Why ? 


Some say that the levels of secrecy in Britain today are 20% necessity and 80% con- 
venience. It is easier to move fast and efficiently if unhampered by the restraints of 
explanation, debate and accountability. The dangers of following this course are 
obvious : the results today could be considerably more grave than they were in 
Germany in the 1930’s. 


Others assert that security would be endangered if there were more openness on 
defence. The extent of openness compatible with democracy, — namely a Freedom 
of Information Act, the proper answering of parliamentary questions, and the pro- 


10 Dr. F. Blackaby, op. cit. 
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vision to Parliament of statements of intended expenditure before irrevocable deci- 
sions are made — can hardly be construed as providing the Soviet Union with any in- 
formation they do not already have. The Kremlin would still be in possession of con- 
siderably more information about British defence decisions than Members of 
Parliament. 


The dangers of excessive secrecy are great. Secrecy means exclusive reliance on one 
source of information — intelligence information — for the correctness of deci- 
sions. Yet intelligence information can be hopelessly wrong. The Allies in 1944 had 
a very wrong estimate of the German nuclear programme. Later, the United States 
made serious errors with regard to the Soviet programme, and we are now aware that 
during the Cuban missile crisis both the United States and the USSR were very 
wrong in their estimates of the other side’s intentions and capabilities. 


Finally, it is good to recall that secrecy was the underpinning of the start of the 
nuclear arms race. Niels Bohr, the Danish theoretical physicist who worked on the 
Manhattan Project, knew in 1944 that future effective control of nuclear weapons 
would involve exchange of information and openness about industrial efforts. He 
made every possible effort to convince Churchill, Roosevelt, Lord Cherwell, even 
Smuts, that if America and Britain said nothing before the bomb was dropped on 
Hiroshima they would create a greater risk of fateful competition in atomic 
weapons. 


‘‘They would lose the opportunity of using an approach to Russia in order to 
establish confidence. Bohr emphasised that the Russians need not at first be 
given detailed information about the bomb. The approach should be general 
and if the Russians responded in a co-operative spirit the way would be open for 
frank discussions. If not, the West would know where they stood?’!! 


Over a period of 45 years, insistence on secrecy has seen the totals of nuclear war- 
heads climb to 50,000. If we want to bring the arms race under democratic control, open- 
ness has become a necessity. 


CONCLUSION 


The structures and process currently in place for decision-making on defence are in- 
herited from the past, from the days when war-fighting and war-winning strategies were 
the order of the day. : 


With the advent of nuclear weapons, as Einstein said, everything has changed except 
our thinking, — and our decision-making procedures. Now they need to change too. 
Since no power structure is inclined to reform itself, change will have to come from out- 
side. If defence decision-making bureaucracies show themselves unreceptive to new 
attitudes and new thinking, and incapable of greater openness, then change may have to 
come in the form of new structures designed to meet the realities of today, and properly 
subject to democratic control. 


11 Professor Margaret Gowing ‘‘Niels Bohr & Nuclear Weapons”’ in Proceedings of the Royal 
Institution. 
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FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS AND NUCLEAR ARMS* 


Theo van Boven 


Today’s international climate is in some respects considerably better than that 
prevailing a few years ago. The Palme Commission on Disarmament and Security Issues 
starts its final statement issued in Stockholm on April 14, 1989, with the observation 
that it ‘‘concludes its work at a time when reason and common sense seem at last to be 
taking hold in the world. Long and bloody conflicts in several regions are ending. The 
prospects for halting the arms race have rarely appeared so promising. There seems to be 
a greater spirit of cooperation among countries. The United Nations is again being used 
as an important instrument for peace?” ! 


The final statement of the Palme Commission continues : ‘‘The current situation 
stands in striking contrast to the state of the world in 1980. At that time, relations be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union were deteriorating rapidly, heading toward 
a struggle reminiscent of the darkest moments of the Cold War. As the major powers 
froze negotiations and exchanged insults, conflicts raged in East and South Asia, in the 
Persian Gulf, in several parts of Africa, and in Central America. Arms negotiations were 
stalled, as nations in all areas of the world accelerated their military programs. As arms 
races heated up, the danger of nuclear war seemed less and less an abstract idea, and 
more and more a possibility? ’2 


One of the decisive factors that improved the international political climate was the 
emergence of a new and enlightened leadership in the Soviet Union. The two super- 
powers have become increasingly aware that they can no more afford to spend 
extravagant resources for a crazy and senseless arms race without doing irreparable 
harm to vital economic and social needs of their societies and to the viability of their 
political systems. This is progress and it appears that the world looks a little safer. 


* This paper is a slightly adapted version of a text presented to the First World Congress of the 
International Association of Lawyers Against Nuclear Arms (IALANA), The Hague 
(Netherlands), 22-24 September 1989. 


1 A World at Peace; Common Security in the Twenty-first Century. The Palme Commission on 
Disarmament and Security Issues, Stockholm, April 1989, page 5. 


2 ibidem. 
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THREATS TO PRESENT AND FUTURE GENERATIONS 


However, there is at the same time a growing concern that a whole range of imminent 
and long-term threats is putting the very survival of present and future generations in 
serious jeopardy. The notion of threats to human dignity and to the survival of 
humanity is definitely not a parochial sentiment but represents deeply felt concerns 
among broad constituencies of national and international public opinion. Let me quote 
some statements which reflect these concerns. 


In December 1988, on the occasion of the 40th anniversary of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, a group of lawyers from various continents and from countries 
with different legal, political and social systems, came together in the Netherlands in the 
cities of Maastricht and Utrecht in order to assess the present significance of the 
Universal Declaration. In the joint statement drawn up and known as the ‘‘1988 
Maastricht/Utrecht Statement on the Universal Declaration of Human Rights’’, the 
following text figures prominently as an expression of present day concern which 
definitely had not the same urgency and the same dramatic significance at the time when 
the Universal Declaration was drafted. The text reads : 


**As a living instrument the Universal Declaration permits and compels addressing 
the new threats to human dignity and to the survival of humanity. These threats are : 


— excessive armaments and nuclear weapons which may lead to mass destruction; 

— excessive extraction of natural resources and destruction of the environment; 

— economic injustices which cause deprivation, hunger and mass poverty; and 

— potential dangers to the human species as a result of developments in science and 
technology. 


These new threats not only affect the human rights of millions of individuals but the 
very existence of groups, peoples and even humanity as a whole. Therefore, all 
individuals and collective entities have a right to effective protection against these 
threats. Governments have the collective responsibility to ensure human survival 
and development?’ . 


A document for the World Convocation on Justice, Peace and the Integrity of Crea- 
tion of the World Council of Churches, in Seoul, Korea, from 6 to 12 March 1990, iden- 
tified the perilous threats which face the life of today’s world on the basis of the follow- 
ing realities : 


— “every minute, the nations of the world spend 11.8 million US dollars on military 
armaments; 

— every hour, 1,500 children die of hunger-related causes; 

— every day, a species becomes extinct; 

— every week, during the 1980’s more people were detained, tortured, assassinated, 
made refugee, or in other ways violated by acts of repressive regimes than at any 
other time in history; 

— every month, the world’s economic system adds over 7.5 billion US dollars to the 
catastrophically unbearable debt burden of over $1,500 billion now resting on the 
shoulders of the Third World peoples; 


3 Paragraph 4 of 1988 Maastricht/Utrecht Statement on the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, published in Netherlands Quarterly of Human Rights, SIM Special No. 9, pages 83ff. 
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— every year, an area of tropical forests three quarters the size of Korea is destroyed and 
lost; 

— every decade, if present global warming trends continue, the temperature of the 
earth’s atmosphere could rise dramatically (between 1.5 and 4.5 degrees Celsius) 
with a resultant rise in sea levels that would have disastrous consequences, par- 
ticularly for coastal areas of all earth’s land masses?’4 


It is quite obvious that the threats posed by production, possession, deployment and 
potential use of nuclear weapons are intimately related to other threats to humankind. 
In the report of the Independent Commission on International Development Issues 
under the Chairmanship of Willy Brandt and entitled ‘‘North-South : a Programme 
for Survival’’, political and military security are rightly brought in close relationship 
with other factors that constitute root causes of large-scale instability and human 
suffering. The Brandt Commission stated : 


‘‘Our survival depends not only on military balance, but on global co-operation to 
ensure a sustainable biological environment, and sustainable prosperity based on 
equitable shared resources. Much of the insecurity in the world is connected with the 
divisions between rich and poor countries — grave injustice and mass starvation 
causing additional instability: ’5 


And in similar vein the Palme Commission on Disarmament and Security Issues 
stated in its most recent report on Common Security in the Twenty-first Century : 


‘*But security is a broader and more complex concept than protection from arms and 
war. The roots of conflicts and insecurity include poverty, economic disparities 
within nations and between them, oppression, and the denial of fundamental free- 
doms. Unless problems of social and economic underdevelopment are addressed, 
common security can never be truly attained. New threats to security also are emerg- 
ing from environmental problems and the degradation of certain ecosystems. 
Against these threats to humanity’s survival, the adversaries in the East-West 
conflict no longer stand on opposite sides; they often confront the same dangers — 
dangers they share as well in North-South relations. In this respect, common 
security could evolve from a concept intended to protect against war to a com- 
prehensive approach to world peace, social justice, economic development, and 
environmental protection? ’6 


COMMON RESPONSIBILITY 


The Charter of the United Nations has laid down, in its description of the purposes 
and principles of the World Organization and in its institutional framework, the funda- 
mentals of a global strategy. The United Nations system constitutes the major forum 
and the major instrument for international cooperation. It is also through the United 


4 World Council of Churches, Towards an Ecumenical Theological Affirmation on Justice, Peace 
and the Integrity of Creation, Second Draft for the World Convocation on Justice, Peace and 
the Integrity of Creation, 6-12 March 1990, page 3. 

5 North-South : A Programme for Survival, Pan Books, London and Sydney, 1980, page 124. 


6 Note l, at page 7. 
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Nations that the international law of cooperation is shaped. This international law of 
cooperation is based on the premise of common needs and common interests which can 
only be properly handled through joint efforts. We note with satisfaction that after a 
period which was marked by a grave erosion of the principle of multilateralism and 
multilateral cooperation, the improved international climate gave new impetus to 
multilateral cooperation. The opportunities to strengthen the position and the 
authority of the United Nations ar now more propitious than before.’ 


One of the main characteristics of the law of international cooperation is the 
imperative notion of common responsibility. The peace strategy of the United Nations 
Charter requires concerted efforts on the part of the international community and of 
the international organizations that form the structural and constitutional framework 
of this community. But it cannot be denied that nation states are still the main 
constitutive elements and the main actors and that the duty to cooperate in good faith 
rests in particular with them.8 


At the same time we see the notion evolving in international law that obligations and 
entitlements are no more the sole attributes of States but first and foremost pertaining to 
human beings and to peoples.9 The right to survival is not meant for the survival of 
States but for the survival of peoples, persons and ultimately humanity as a whole. 
Similar observations can be made with respect to the right to peace and the right to 
development. Modern international law is in many respects a people-oriented law, with 
people as beneficiaries and duty bearers. Modern international law is also being 
developed to protect and preserve common principles, common values and what is 
understood as the common heritage of humankind and the common heritage of this 
planet. A common responsibility is not only resting upon States but on all organs of 
international and national society as well. It is heartening that numerous non-govern- 
mental organizations and also professional groups and associations have become 
increasingly aware of this common responsibility and are giving concrete expression of 
this awareness in their activities. Eminent scientists put in good conscience to them- 
selves and to the world pertinent questions about the effects of their research on 
humanity and on the natural and biological environment. These questions touch upon 
issues of fundamental existence and survival. There are leading economists who are 
questioning the priorities which are dictated by rampant militarism and by uncontrolled 
demands of the military-industrial complex.!0 The same economists have offered 


7 Seealso Thomas Franck, Soviet Initiatives : US Responses — New Opportunities for Reviving 
the United Nations System, American Journal of International Law, Vol. 83 No. 3 (July 1989), 
pages 531-543. 


8 See further the Declaration on Principles of International Law concerning Friendly Relations 
and Cooperation among States in accordance with the Charter of the United Nations, adopted 
by General Assembly resolution 2625 (X XV) of 24 October 1970, and in particular the principle 
relating to ‘‘The Duty of States to cooperate with one another in accordance with the Charter’’. 


9 Seein particular Alexandre Kiss, |’Etat Moderne et le Droit International, in La Concezione del 
Diritto e dello Stato, Nell’era di Rivendicazione della Dignita della Persona Umana, Milano,. 
1988, pages 71-82. 


10 Jan Tinbergen, What Road to Survival ? World Press Review, August 1984, pages 25-28. 
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schemes for the conversion of military expenditure to civilian production. Lawyers have 
associated themselves in order to see nuclear arms outlawed and to give normative 
content to the right to peace, the right to survival and the right to development as a basis 
for international cooperation. 


In particular three issues require the constructive and cooperative efforts of lawyers 
in the furtherance of international peace and human dignity. The first aspect, already 
commented upon, relates to the creation and the functioning of structures for inter- 
national cooperation aimed at strategies for peace and justice. The second aspect con- 
cerns the elaboration of principles and rules for normative behaviour, notably the 
formulation of rights and duties. In this context it is pertinent to highlight the norms 
elaborated with regard to the right to survival, the right to peace and the right to develop- 
ment, with special reference to weapons of mass destruction. The third aspect pertains 
to the need to monitor compliance with principles and rules of normative behaviour. 


STRUCTURES FOR PEACE AND JUSTICE STRATEGIES 


Lawyers have largely contributed to the development of the law of international 
organizations. In these days of an improved international political climate renewed 
efforts should be focussed on strengthening the rule of law and the role of law in matters 
of international cooperation. The Palme Commission in its final report pleads for the 
transformation of the current international system to one grounded more firmly on the 
rule of law on the basis of three simultaneous and mutually reinforcing developments. !! 
First, the development of patterns of behaviour in which disputes are resolved peace- 
fully in accordance with the UN Charter. A variety of peaceful means are available : 
mediation, arbitration, diplomatic negotiations, and others. Second, the strengthening 
of international institutions, including the International Court of Justice, arbitration 
and mediation agencies, regional political and economic organizations and of course 
the United Nations itself and its subsidiary bodies. In this respect the role of the UN 
Secretary-General can be an important one with a view to anticipating and forestalling 
conflicts. For this purpose the Secretary-General should have the necessary means and 
personnel at his disposal to monitor the world situation with the assistance of military 
observers, fact-finders and experts. And finally a third means for strengthening the 
present international system is the mobilization of public opinion. It is obvious that here 
private organizations and professional associations, like the International Association 
of Lawyers against Nuclear Arms, can play a vital role. They are natural allies and part- 
ners in all structures of international cooperation for justice and peace. 


PRINCIPLES AND RULES OF NORMATIVE BEHAVIOUR 


Before reviewing the right to survival, the right to peace and the right to development 
as principles and rules for the normative behaviour of States and all other national and 
international actors, we have to make three preliminary observations. First, it is evident 
that, whatever be the legal quality of these rights inasmuch as they distinguish 
themselves more by their moral appeal than by their legal enforceability, they raise 
important issues when one arrives at establishing and defining a hierarchy of norms. At 
least as regards the right to survival and its component elements, which we discuss in a 


11 Note 1, at page 8ff. 
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moment, the imperative character in terms of ius cogens commends itself in a forceful 
manner. In the same vein the qualification of erga omnes obligations as articulated by 
the International Court of Justice in the case of the Barcelona Traction, Light and 
~ Power Company comes to our mind.!2 A second preliminary observation is in fact 
more elementary and perhaps over-obvious. The right to survival, the right to peace and 
the right to development would all become illusory and devoid of any meaning in situa- 
tions and circumstances where resort could be taken to the use of weapons of mass 
destruction. However, as noted before, these rights are also threatened by other factors 
and circumstances than an outbreak of a nuclear holocaust. The third preliminary 
observation brings back to our minds the vision outlined by Franklin D. Roosevelt in his 
famous message of the ‘‘Four Freedoms’’.!3 When he referred to freedom from want 
and freedom from fear which, in addition to the traditional freedom of expression and 
freedom of worship, should be the foundation of a world for present and for future 
generations, Roosevelt had a similar vision in mind in terms of individual and collective 
rights as we wish to express through the notions of the right to survival, the right to peace 
and the right to development. And in fact, since the Four Freedoms were proclaimed by 
Roosevelt in 1941 we have tried to give some further normative content to these rights 
and freedoms. 


The right to survival is obviously related to and largely covered by the right to life, 
provided the latter is interpreted in a sufficiently comprehensive manner. Moreover, the 
notion of the right to survival conveys in a clearer sense that the right to life that not only 
the rights of present generations are at stake but also those of the future. The right to sur- 
vival finds of course quite clear expression in international instruments which were 
drawn up in the fresh recollection of those horrendous practices which denied life and 
existence to whole groups of people. The Convention on the Prevention and Punishment 
of the Crime of Genocide (1948) is of course the most striking example of such an inter- 
national instrument and the International Convention on the Suppression and Punish- 
ment of the Crime of Apartheid (1973) may also be mentioned in this context. In view of 
Africa’s history it is not by accident that the African Charter on Human and Peoples’ 
Rights explicitly brings out the right of all peoples to existence as a survival condition. !4 
It is also not by accident that in the draft declaration on the rights of indigenous peoples, 
which is presently being elaborated in the United Nations with participation of 
representatives of indigenous peoples themselves, emphasis is put on survival condi- 
tions in terms of right to self-determination and right to land.!5 Past and present 
practices of genocide and ecocide affecting large numbers of indigenous peoples explain 
this approach and this orientation. 


For present purposes it is appropriate to pay due attention to the interpretation 
formulated in 1982 by the Human Rights Committee with regard to Article 6 relating to 


12 International Court of Justice, Reports of Judgements, Case Concerning the Barcelona Trac- 
tion, Light and Power Company, Limited, Judgement of 5 February 1970, page 32. 


13 See Th. C. van Boven, International Protection of Religious Liberty, Assen, 1967, page 67. 
14 African Charter on Human and Peoples’ Rights, article 20. 
15 See First revised text of the Draft Universal Declaration on the Right of Indigenous Peoples 


prepared by the Chairman-Rapporteur of the Working Group on Indigenous Populations, Mrs 
Erica-Irene Daes, UN doc. E/CN.4/Sub.2/1989/33. 
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the right to life, in the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. The Human 
Rights Committee is a body composed of independent experts with recognized com- 
petence in the field of human rights whose task it is to monitor the implementation of 
the International Covenant. In its general comments relating to Article 6 of the 
Covenant the Human Rights Committee not only deals with such aspects as arbitrary 
killings by security forces, the disappearance of persons but also with measures to 
reduce infant mortality and to increase life expectancy, especially by adopting measures 
to eliminate malnutrition and epidemics. The Committee gave its general comments a 
still broader scope by observing : 


‘*that war and other acts of mass violence continue to be a scourge of humanity and 
take the lives of thousands of innocent human beings every year. Under the Charter 
of the United Nations the threat or use of force by any State against another State, 
except in exercise of the inherent right of self-defence, is already prohibited. The 
Committee considers that States have the supreme duty to prevent wars, acts of 
genocide and other acts of mass violence causing arbitrarily loss of life. Every effort 
they make to avert the danger of war, especially thermo-nuclear war, and to 
strengthen international peace and security would constitute the most important 
condition and guarantee for the safeguarding of the right to life. In this respect, the 
Committee notes, in particular, a connexion between article 6 and article 20, which 
states that the law shall prohibit any propaganda for war (paragraph 1) or incitement 
to violence (paragraph 2) as therein described?’ 16 


Three years later, in 1985, the Human Rights Committee took the unique decision to 
make a further interpretative statement with respect to article 6 of the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights which brings us to the heart of the theme of this 
paper. Paragraphs 3, 4, 6 and 7 of this general comment of the Human Rights Commit- 
tee reads as follows : 


3. While remaining deeply concerned by the toll of human life taken by conventional 
weapons in armed conflicts, the Committee has noted that, during successive 
sessions of the General Assembly, representatives from all geographical regions have 
expressed their growing concern at the development and proliferation of increasing- 
ly awesome weapons of mass destruction, which not only threaten human life but 
also absorb resources that could otherwise be used for vital economic and social 
purposes, particularly for the benefit of developing countries, and thereby for pro- 
moting and securing the enjoyment of human rights for all. 


4. The Committee associates itself with this concern. It is evident that the designing, 
testing, manufacture, possession and deployment of nuclear weapons are among the 
greatest threats to the right to life which confront mankind today. This threat is com- 
pounded by the danger that the actual use of such weapons may be brought about, 
not only in the event of war, but even through human or mechanical error or failure. 


6. The production, testing, possession, deployment and use of nuclear weapons should 
be prohibited and recognized as crime against humanity. 


16 Report of the Human Rights Committee, UN doc. A/37/40 (1982), Annex V, General comment 
6(16) (article 6), para 2. 
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7. The Committee accordingly, in the interest of mankind, calls upon all States, 
whether parties to the Covenant or not, to take urgent steps, unilaterally and by 
agreement, to rid the world of this menace. !7 


It should be noted that this text was adopted by consensus. The Human Rights Com- 
mittee is — this should be recalled — not an academic body but an organ composed of 
18 lawyers from different political, legal and social systems whose duty it is to interpret 
and monitor the provisions of the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. 
The text I just quoted represents therefore a good deal of legal authority and deserves 
close attention. 


In reviewing the right to peace, the just-mentioned comment of the Human Rights 
Committee is equally relevant. I will not further elaborate on the link between that text 
and the right to peace but briefly refer to human rights instruments that are particularly 
pertinent with respect to the right to peace. Of particular relevance is the famous pre- 
ambular paragraph of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, stating ‘‘Whereas it 
is essential, if man is not to be compelled to have recourse, as a last resort, to rebellion 
against tyranny and oppression, that human rights should be protected by the rule of 
law:’ Moreover, one of the means and methods included in the UN Declaration on 
Social Progress and Development (1969)!8 for attaining the goals of this Declaration is 
formulated in article 27, which identifies as policy objectives : 


(a) The achievement of general and complete disarmament and the channelling of the 
progressively released resources to be used for economic and social progress for the 
welfare of people everywhere and, in particular, for the benefit of developing 
countries; 


(b) The adoption of measures contributing to disarmament, including inter alia, the 
complete prohibition of tests of nuclear weapons, the prohibition of the develop- 
ment, production and stockpiling of chemical and bacteriological (biological) 
weapons and the prevention of the pollution of oceans and inland waters by nuclear 
wastes. !9 | 


The important 1986 Declaration on the Right to Development, which will be referred 
to below, also highlights the importance of the establishment, maintenance and 
strengthening of international peace and security and of achieving general and complete 
disarmament under effective international control and seeks to ensure that the resources 
released by effective disarmament measures are used for comprehensive development, 
in particular that of developing countries (article 7). Furthermore the right to peace 
finds expression in the 1984 Declaration on the Right of Peoples to Peace29 and the 
awareness, as the Declaration puts it in its preamble ‘‘that in the nuclear age the 
establishment of a lasting peace on Earth represents the primary condition for the 


17 Report of the Human Rights Committee, UN doc. A/40/40 (1985), Annex VI, General com- 
ment 14(23) (article 6), paras 3, 4, 6 and 7. 


18 Proclaimed by General Assembly resolution 2542 (XXIV) of 11 December 1969. 
19 Adopted by General Assembly resolution 41/128 of 4 December 1986. 


20 Approved by General Assembly resolution 39/11 of 12 November 1984. 
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preservation of human civilization and the survival of mankind’’. Since we reviewed a 
number of collective aspects relating to the right to peace and identified some of the 
links that exist between the right to peace, the right to survival and the right to develop- 
ment, mention should also be made of a corollary effect of the right to peace on the level 
of the individual person inasmuch as he claims his entitlement to exercise the right of 
conscientious objection to military service. It is substantial progress that the United 
Nations Commission on Human Rights has given in recent years, after this issue was 
blocked for a long time, formal recognition to the right of conscientious objection to 
military service.2! 


As regards the right to development the important 1986 Declaration is the major 
normative text on the subject. The Declaration describes development as a comprehen- 
sive economic, social, cultural and political process which aims at the constant improve- 
ment of the well-being of the entire population and of all individuals on the basis of 
their active, free and meaningful participation in development and in the fair distribu- 
tion of benefits resulting therefrom. The Declaration stresses that the human person is 
the central subject of development and should be the active participant as well as the 
beneficiary of the right to development. As mentioned before, when reviewing the right 
to peace, both the right to development and the right to peace are closely interlinked and, 
as the Declaration on the Right to Development correctly puts it, international peace 
and security are essential elements for the realization of the right to development. A 
security system that relies on weapons of mass destruction is not conducive for the 
realization of the right to development. As the Palme Commission stated : ‘‘Security 
cannot in any real sense be said to exist at a personal or national level in a condition of 
chronic underdevelopment. Poverty itself is insecurity. Poverty is insecurity because of 
the fear of hunger, disease and early death that afflicts the hundreds of millions?’22 


MONITORING MECHANISMS; DEMOCRATIC PROCESSES 


It is in the general interest that rules and principles as well as concrete undertakings 
are complied with. There is a need for effective control mechanisms, at national and 
international levels, in order to monitor disarmament and arms control arrangements. 
It is progress that the superpowers and also other nations are now more than in the past 
willing to accept an enhanced role of the United Nations, including effective super- 
visory mechanisms as a security device in their mutual interest.23 Such control 
mechanisms can also have important preventive effects. As regards the development of 
new weapon systems, irrespective to what category they may belong, we should insist on 
the rules laid down in Article 36 of 1977 Additional Protocol I to the Geneva Conven- 
tions of 1949 to the effect that ‘‘in the study, development, acquisition or adoption of a 
new weapon, means or method of warfare, a High Contracting Party is under an obliga- 
tion to determine whether its employment would, in some or all circumstances, be pro- 


21 See in particular Commission resolutions 1987/46 of 10 March 1987 and 1989/59 of 8 March 
1989. 


22 Note 1, at page 27. 
23 See in particular the Aide-Mémoire of the USSR entitled ‘“Towards comprehensive security 


through the enhancement of the role of the United Nations’’, circulated at the beginning of the 
43rd session of the UN General Assembly, UN doc. A/43/629, Annex (1988). 
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hibited by this Protocol or by any other rule of international law applicable to the High 
Contracting Party”’ 


It cannot be over-emphasized that control and transparency are essential ingredients 
of democracy. It is a matter of the greatest concern that in most societies or perhaps in 
virtually all countries everything regarding research, development, production and 
trade of weapons is surrounded by walls of secrecy. The reasons for this are obvious but 
this state of affairs does not make the world a safe place. To a large extent the vital issues 
of decision-making and the processes leading to military build-up are withdrawn from 
effective democratic and public control. It was already Eisenhower who in his 1961 
farewell address warned against this state of affairs. He said: ‘‘In the councils of 
government, we must guard against the acquisition of unwarranted influence, whether 
sought or unsought, by the military-industrial complex. The potential for the disastrous 
rise of misplaced power exists and will persist. We must never let the weight of this com- 
bination endanger our liberties and democratic processes?’24 We face here an essential 
human rights issue which is worth defending. 


24 Dwight D. Eisenhower, Waging Peace, The White House Years, A Personal Account, New York, 
Doubleday and Co., 1965, page 516. 
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MILITARISM, DISARMAMENT AND PEACE 
SOME BIBLICAL REFLECTIONS 


John S. Pobee 


INTRODUCTION 


I do not know by what criteria the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs (CCIA) invited me to do two biblical reflections at a consultation on Militarism, 
Disarmament and Peace, beyond my being a dabbler in theology. I lived through the 
Second World War (1939-1945) in Africa; Ghanaians joined that war on the side of the 
Allied Forces and even distinguished themselves in Burma and they are mentioned in 
dispatches. I have read of wars all over the place. But I have no empirical experience of 
war. I am not an ex-serviceman nor am I the son or brother of an ex-serviceman. 


Again, we live in a world where power has been defined by military might. The very 
description and place of the superpowers is the indisputable illustration of what I have 
just said. In this atmosphere a humble theologian asks for his neck to be chopped, if he 
shoots his mouth about military issues. Stalin’s words are heard still today : ‘Show 
many legions does the Pope command?’’. None, of course. The implication is that the 
Pope and his kind must keep out of matters on war. 


However, let me sum up courage to say that precisely because wars affect my security, 
my environment, my future, and the future of my people and of humanity, I refuse to be 
disenfranchised. In any case, as a tax-payer who therefore, contributes to government’s 
purchase of armaments, I must say my piece. Above all, as a Christian and a dabbler in 
theology — Christian theology albeit in a plural world — I have a commitment to peace. 
For the central message of the Gospel is the Kingdom of God. Two characteristics of that 
kingdom are peace and righteousness-justice. Not only is it the Kingdom of the Prince 
of peace, but also the ethic of the kingdom is stated, among other things, as ‘‘blessed are 
the peace-makers..?’. Let me draw attention to the word ‘‘peace-makers’’ to be 
distinguished from ‘‘peace-lovers’’. Peace-lovers want peace if possible, though it is 
difficult because it seems to be in the nature of human being to be in conflict. Peace- 
making is ‘‘the willingness to move into the conflict, into the area of tension. It is an 
essential part of being a peace-maker that you make yourself vulnerable?’! Peace- 
making is impossible without a willingness to be involved, to expererience what it is to be 
powerless, to have no privileges, to be unprotected and to be considered a threat. 


1 Rebecca de Saintonge, Outside the Gate, London : Hodder and Stoughton 1989:202. 
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The other characteristic of the kingdom, namely righteousness-justice (Greek : 
dikaiosune) is at once about right-relationships (righteousness) and to give each one 
their due (justice) as persons who bear the image and likeness of God. Both components 
of dikaiosune are diametrically opposed to the ‘‘enemy-image’’ which is so endemic to 
militarism and armaments. 


For all the foregoing reasons necessity is laid upon me to speak on war and arma- 
ments and to promote disarmament and peace. Here I enter the discussion from a 
religious and specifically biblical point of view. There are several entry-points on to 
reality, one of which is religion which can be dismissed only to the impoverishment of 
the understanding of the reality. Nevertheless, it is hazardous to do biblical reflection for 
at least two reasons. First, we read the Bible through our own respective spectacles of 
culture and experience, ideology, etc. There is a certain subjective element in it and that 
is why we need the ecumenical encounter for mutual challenge, correction and affirma- 
tion. Second, the Bible itself is like a quarry in which you find almost anything you want; 
you can get contradictory signals. There are passages which seem to support war and 
militarism. 


Is it not, some say, a sacred task to go to war against infidels ? That perspective led 
to the Crusades. Is it not, others say, a sign that the Messianic kingdom is breaking in ? 
(Mk. 13; Mk. 8:7; Mt. 24:6). Because I take seriously the biblical insight that the 
kingdom is a kingdom of peace and that of the Prince of peace, my hermeneutical 
starting point is that peace is the overarching direction of the Gospel. 


My reflections are based on Isaiah 7 and Isaiah 31. Let me now do a quick sketch of 
the historical background to the two passages. The two passages are about kingdom of 
Judah in Palestine of the eighth century B.C. Palestine had the misfortune of being a 
buffer zone between two great powers. To its south-west lay Egypt which had been 
associated with the Hebrews from as early as Jacob-Joseph. In its long relationship with 
the Jews, it had been shaky, crafty, and treacherous. To the east of Palestine lay one time 
Assyria which fell to Babylon in 612 B.C. Assyria raised its head as a mighty power in the 
eighth century B.C. Four powerful rulers of Assyria may be mentioned : Tiglath- 
Pilesar II (BC 745-727); Shalmanessar IV (BC 727-722); Sargon (BC 722-705) and Sen- 
nacherib (BC 705-681). In the same period the rulers of the kingdom of Judah were 
Uzziah who died BC 740; Jotham (BC 740-735); Ahaz (BC 735-727); Hezekiah (BC 
727-697). The kingdom of Assyria was at the height of its might in the days of Isaiah the 
prophet though by BC 630 it was beginning to disintegrate. II Kings 19:11 testifies to the 
military might of Assyria : ‘‘Behold, you have heard what the Kings of Assyria have 
done to all the lands, by destroying them utterly’’. There was thus no hope, humanly 
speaking, that Judah could escape the ruthless and triumphal march of the powerful 
kingdom of Assyria. 


Assyria’s appearance on the scene was bad news enough and intimidating. But other 
smaller states felt the same. They decided to seek their security in Alliance. And so, King 
Rezin of Syria and King Pekah of Israel formed the Syro-Ephraimitic Alliance to oppose 
the new and formidable danger posed by Assyria’s ascendancy. They wanted more 
nations in the alliance. And so, they wanted to coerce Judah into the alliance. Thus 
Judah was caught between the lion of Assyria and the deep blue sea of the Syro-: 
Ephraimitic Alliance. 
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Rezin really threatened Judah, for its reluctance to join the alliance. He marched 
over east of the Jordan and overturned Judah’s supremacy in Edom. He threatened to 
capture Jerusalem, the capital of Judah and replace King Ahaz with one Ben-Iabeel, 
who was pro-Syria. Now the Philistines from south-west also attacked Judah. Judah 
was besieged on all sides. All the moves against Judah by the Syro-Ephraimitic Alliance 
were ultimately against the great power of the east, Assyria. But Judah was in an 
untenable position. Either way led to captivity and loss of sovereignty and servitude. 
Ahaz, King of Judah was on edge, alarmed and wondering ‘‘what next ?’”. And it is 
against this background that the prophet Isaiah Ben-Amoz comes to meet King Ahab, as 
Isaiah 7. 


ISAIAH 7 


Isaiah, the prophet encounters King Ahaz while the latter was inspecting the water 
upply of Jerusalem. He was preparing to be under siege from the Syro-Ephraimitic 
Alliance. His action was natural and prudent. It is at the same time political sagacity. 
Isaiah does not deprecate reasonable forethought for the safety of the city and the na- 
tion. Neither does the prophet minimize the seriousness of the predicament in which 
Ahaz finds himself — he acknowledges that Rezin and Pekah are ‘‘two tails of smoking 
firebrands’’ i.e. he acknowledges how, awesome and threatening the anger of Rezin was 
against Ahaz for the latter refusing to join the league and daring to assert Judah’s 
independence. 


Isaiah, however, does not think that all these should lead him to fear : ‘*Take heed 
and be quiet; fear not, neither be faint-hearted’’ (Isaiah 7:4). Natural as fear may be as 
a response to his predicament, the medicine for excessive alarm is faith, not armaments. 
For excessive alarm is what drives the king to false and dangerous policy — false and 
dangerous because it is ultimately self-destructive. We shall return to this in the second 
reflection. For the present, let us register the point that excessive alarm is what leads 
nations to want to arm to the teeth and even to go to war either in self-defence or as pre- 
emptive strike. Arming to the teeth and militarism as a whole, far from being signs of 
strength and power, are symptomatic of a deep sense of fear and anxiety about one’s 
security. The key to disarmament and peace is to address the matter of fear and anxiety, 
whether real or imagined. The key is to dispel, neutralize and overcome fear and anxiety 
for one’s life, security and future. So the question is : what are the truly durable 
medicines for fear ? 


Coming from a religious perspective, Isaiah proposes FAITH as the medicine for 
fear. For many sold on the military option, such appeals to faith are NAIVE 
FOOLISHNESS of an ignoramus. However, the faith which Isaiah talked of is realistic 
because it acknowledged the intimidating nature of Ahaz’s predicament. But faith for 
him is the touchstone of character and destiny. Faith is an essential condition for a calm 
mind and rational appreciation of affairs. As George Adam Smith puts it, ‘‘the very 
gesture of faith bestows upon the mind a breadth of view. The man, who lifts his face to 
God in heaven, is he whose eyes sweep simultaneously the farthest prospect of earth and 
brings to him a sense of preparation of things’’.2 Out of faith springs calmness re- 


2 George Adam Smith, The Book Isaiah 1-XXX1LX. Expositors Bible.New York : A.C. Arm- 
strong 1889:108. 
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quisite for sagacity, while fear generates prejudices, selfishness, exaggeration, the 
dwarfing of intelligence and judgement. 


To invoke faith when military matters are under discussion is for some people 
foolishness and crazy. But let me suggest that it is not as foolish as it seems; for 
militarism itself is an ideology and a faith. People believe that in arming themselves to 
the teeth is their salvation, that forming alliances is their security. It is a faith which is 
not always justified. That is the significance of the final defeat of Nazi Germany, of the 
defeat of almighty USA in Viet Nam, of almighty USSR in Afghanistan. And in this 
particular story neither the Syro-Ephraimitic Alliance nor Assyria could crush Judah, 
despite their seeming superior might. So we do not make any apology for invoking faith 
in military matters. The question then is what kind of faith. 


In Isaiah’s mind his faith regarding the security of Judah rests on two religious 
factors. First is the faith in God as the supreme governor of the world and history. In our 
age it is difficult to believe this because we have instincts of Divine Providence and of the 
presence in history of law and progress. 


Second, Isaiah’s faith is rooted in the national existence of Judah as God’s people, 
two elements of which are the inviolability of Jerusalem and the continuance of the 
dynasty of David. On this occasion the turn of events vindicated the faith in the national 
existence of Judah as God’s people. But, of course, on some occasions Judah was 
defeated and finally sent into Babylon by the King of Babylon in 597 BC and 586 BC. 
But as Jeremiah was to teach, that faith failed because the people’s lives had not been 
faithful to God and the faith. But the first one, faith in God as supreme governor of 
world and history is non-negotiable. Besides, throughout history this faith has yielded 
tremendous results. Only faith of sorts can get us off the paralysis of fear and paranoia 
that grips the world now because armaments have not really been the deterrents they 
were allegedly going to be. 


This is not belied by the continued talk of deterrence. The very fact that nations keep 
on looking for more deadly weapons is evidence that the deterrence theory is a false 
hocus-pocus, an idolatrous ideology which gets us into the quagmire of unbelief. 
Without faith the search for disarmament and peace is doomed to failure. 


Cocksureness is not part of faith. Rather faith is like falling off a cliff knowing that 
you will land steady. Faith goes with vulnerability and risk which ironically are 
liberating. 


The prophet Isaiah realized how difficult it is to invoke faith in a context of war; it is, 
indeed, tougher than building arsenals of weapons of war. To encourage Ahaz to have 
faith, Isaiah invited him to ask for a sign that faith in God will be justified. In the Jewish 
context a sign (Hebrew : ’oth) is an attestation of Divine revelation by some striking 
event within the range of immediate perception through the senses. Such a sign could be 
an ordinary event which acquires significance through having been foretold; it is an inci- 
dent of fulfilled prediction which carries the mind back to a prophecy or a supernatural 
occurrence which points to divine agency. 


Isaiah’s invitation to Ahaz to ask for a sign from the Lord is itself inviting the King to 


make a leap of faith; for the truth of prophecy will be known only when it would have 
been fulfilled — which does not exactly resolve his immediate crisis. Beyond that it was 
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shrewd politics. If the king asked for the sign, then he would be committed to not calling 
Assyria, both before his own honour and public conscience. If, on the other hand, the 
king refused to ask for the sign, he would thereby be unmasked as a king of Judah, a 
theocracy who tries to evade God. 


Thus the issue of the sign is the focus of some very fundamental matters of faith and 
politics. If Ahaz invited Assyria, he thereby would disestablish himself and mortgage 
the hope of Israel. And his attitude to the sign exposes the fatal evil of how criminal and 
disastrous an appeal to Assyria was. The sign focuses the faith that God is the Creator 
(Isaiah 7:11) and Sovereign Lord of all life and history, who holds the world and its 
destiny in the palm of His hands (Psalm 127:1-2). That is the basis for the leap of faith 
and trust that divine help is sure. 


Ahaz was like all of us. In his situation he found it difficult to trust the spiritual fact 
that lies behind the prophecy. Like many of us today, he could not be committed to a 
policy in which he really had no confidence. He was the Judas of his day, a traitor to the 
cause of God. He had no faith in God’s ability to get him and Judah out of this obvious- 
ly straight case of enslavement by one party or other. That lack of faith, in the prophet’s 
judgement, is an insult to God’s majesty. That is the significance of trusting more in our 
own schemes and plans of self-defence. Do we trust God to give us peace or shall we seek 
it in our own might and strength ? 


Isaiah understood too well the responses of Ahaz, but would not let him off the 
hook. Isaiah proceeded to give a sign, that of Immanuel, which means ‘‘with us is God’”’. 
Time will bring it out that God is with us to protect us against those who intimidate us. 
Subsequent events justified this faith because Ahaz escaped the threats. The secret to 
peace is the faith and praxis that God is with us; that in the final analysis the forces of evil 
cannot prevail because God is with us. 


As in many human situations, the idea of God-with-us has been bastardized to wage 
war in the name of God. In the Thirty Years War, Gustavus Adolphus used it for his 
battle cry. When former President Reagan of the USA denounced USSR as the ‘“‘evil 
kingdom’’, he was saying he could not trust one word of Russia and that his programme 
of armaments, pursuit of Star Wars etc. was ‘‘truly’’ to fight the Lord’s battle. That was 
his version of the spirit of the hymn ‘‘Onward, Christian soldiers, marching as to war, 
with the cross of Jesus, going on before’’. 


Thus in history the positive idea of God-with-us as a key to peace has been pressed in 
the service of war-mongering and armaments. That is a misuse of scriptural insight. For 
God of faith is the God of peace, and the Prince of peace taught that ‘‘whoever would 
preserve his life will lose it’? (Mk. 8:35). In other words, ‘‘to assert oneself leads to loss; 
to give oneself lead to the gaining of ‘life’ ... One finds real life — even earthly, natural 
life — only in the giving up of self. He who desperately wishes to cling to life is the very 
one who sacrifices the possibility of life that is genuine and happy. Life, as the Creator 
meant it to be, can only be found in renunciation. This is the only way it can be an unfet- 
tered, free, open life which is receptive to God and one’s neighbour..?’3 


3 Eduard Schweizer, The Good News According to Mark, Atlanta : John Knox 1980:177. 
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II. WOE TO YOU WHO TRUST IN ARMAMENTS 


The title I choose for this second biblical reflection is my summary of Isaiah 31, par- 
ticularly verses 1 and 3, which dates about 702 B.C. The full text reads : ‘‘Woe to those 
who go down to Egypt for help, who depend on horses; who put their trust in chariots 
because of their number, and in horsemen because of their combined power. But look 
not to the Holy One of Israel nor seek the Lord ... The Egyptians are men, not God, their 
horses are flesh, not spirit. When the LORD stretches for His hand, the helper shall 
stumble, the one helped shall fall, and both of them shall perish together’’. 


This oracle of the prophet Isaiah comes from the reign of Hezekiah, King of Judah 
725 BC - 696 BC. He ruled Judah when the powerful Assyrian rulers Shalmanessar, 
Sargon II (722-705 BC), Sennacheib (705-681 BC) were conquering nations all around. 
Indeed, in 722 BC Assyria, the dreaded great power to the north-east of Judah had con- 
quered Samaria, the capital of Israel and Shiloh, the central shrine of the Northern 
Kingdom of Israel and led Israel into captivity. Judah had every reason to fear, humanly 
speaking. 


Hezekiah had succeeded his father Amon, who conscious of the growing might of 
Assyria in the region, had sought national security in international alliance which 
resulted in a religiously eclectic policy. For the political alliance had a price tag to it — 
namely adopting the religious practices of the alliances. Isaiah saw clearly that the 
political policy had ramifications for religious health of Judah, the holy nation. Adop- 
tion of the religious practices of other nations is disobedience to God whose law is 
‘*Thou shalt have no other gods but me’’ and is satisfaction with falsehood. The source 
of bad politics is bad religion and vice versa. Therefore, the heart to peace and security 
is truth and truthfulness of the people. 


Amon’s son Hezekiah, apparently saw this clearly, that embracing Assyrian gods in 
consequence of the political alliances with Assyria is in reality a betrayal of Judah’s 
patriotism. For as in the view of the prophets who represented old Israelite spirituality, 
patriotism and religious loyalty to Yahweh went hand in hand. He saw clearly that any 
alliance with Assyria was dangerous; for Assyria had one ideological development, the 
formulation of a divine-imperial monocracy, centering on the Assyrian deity Ashur. 
That policy is comparable to Rome’s attempt much later to create official religion to off- 
set religious disunities of the empire. Whether by concluding a treaty of alliance or by 
outright defeat by Assyria, Judah risked losing its identity and worse still, risked com- 
mitting idolatry, the most dreaded sin. 


Hezekiah and Judah had a great dilemma, an unenviable one. His court was divided 
on how to respond to the dilemma. Some advisors, rather than see Judah come into 
Assyria’s sphere of influence, would form an alliance with Egypt, the power of the 
south-west. Conscious of Judah’s weakness in cavalry, some thought that a league with 
Egypt was the way forward because Egypt had for long been noted for its strength in 
cavalry (cf. Homer, Jliad ix.383:Diodorus 1-45). It is against this background that 
Isaiah’s oracle here is delivered. Isaiah 30-31 is against alliance with Egypt. 


But why does Isaiah object to alliance ? First, the alliance represents false con- 
fidence of the politicians in the strength of Egypt. It is false because it is to trust in 
human craft and power — ‘‘the Egyptians are men, not God; their horses flesh not 
spirit’’. What is required is faith in the wisdom and resources of the Almighty. Horses 
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and chariots for Israel represented the objectionable embodiments of irreligious 
militarism (cf. Isaiah 2:7-8). In any case, in history, Egypt has proven unreliable. The 
name by which Judah knew Egypt was Rahab which means literally stormy speech, 
blusterer, braggart, in short, an unreliable people. Besides, such a policy was based on 
fear which is devoid of sagacity and moral quality. It represents at once bad politics and 
bad religion. What is required is not alliances but reliance on God : their hope and 
strength. What is required is discernment and prudence, not submission to fate but 
reverence for the all-wise Ruler of the Universe (cf. Isaiah 30:15-18). 


In Isaiah’s mind a choice had to be made between the diplomacy of the politicians on 
the one hand, and the transcendent wisdom of God and the fixity of God’s purpose, on 
the other. Isaiah’s choice was the religious view of history. Let me look a little closer at 
this religious conception of history even in a time of danger. 


For Israel, the crisis facing Judah was the tip of the iceberg. On the one hand, it was 
not merely a collaborating of the earthly powers — Assyria, Egypt and Judah. With the 
eye of faith, the prophet discerns movements at the spiritual level. But there is a spiritual 
principle which is bound to be victorious. To put it another way, all life is sustained by 
the Spirit, the energetic indestructible element in the universe. That principle is iden- 
tified with the moral purpose of Yahweh. If the moral purpose is to benefit Judah, there 
is need for repentance, particularly to cast away all the idols (Isaiah 30:22). Where 
people are, influences their politics. If people are in the grip of the enemy image, so will 
their politics be, seeking to arm themselves to the teeth. The nations’ politics is not 
arbitrary and, is not dependent on the will of the king, but is the natural outcome of a 
nation’s character (Isaiah 30:9ff). Therefore, regeneration of the people is a key to the 
reform of politics. Regeneration is impossible without repentance. Repentance goes 
with renovation of society, starting from the top — the king, the aristocracy, the persons 
of influence, the elite (Isaiah 32:1-2 cf. Isaiah 1:26; 3:1-7). Victory can be assured when 
there is right relationship with God. And this God is not the God of emergencies; God is 
Divine Wisdom and Ceaseless Providence. 


Isaiah’s position into which apparently Hezekiah had bought, was from the eye of | 
faith. But does such faith have a place in worldly power politics ? In fact that question 
is put to Hezekiah by the Assyrian Commanders : ‘‘Do not let Hezekiah deceive you, 
since he cannot deliver you. Let not Hezekiah induce you to rely on the LORD, saying, 
‘The LORD will surely save us; this city will not be handed over to the king of Assyria’. 
Do not listen to Hezekiah ... Make peace with them and surrender..’’ (Isaiah 36:13-16). 
To put it bluntly, ‘‘religion has no place when we talk of the power politics of the world’’. 
This consultation by the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs is in 
question by this line of reasoning. Stalin’s comment quoted in the first study is quoted in 
spirit much earlier than Stalin. The question is : on what does Hezekiah base his con- 
fidence ? Mere words are no substitute for strategy and might in a war situation. 


The prophet profoundly disagrees with the pro-Egyptian lobby. The issue, for him, is 
one of priorities. The preoccupation with strategy and might — militarism and arma- 
ments — falls badly because it overlooks the factor of the demonic in society. Ideology, 
important as it can be for moving the society, can also be demonic in the sense of giving 
wrong priorities and solutions. We worship armaments at the expense of good living 
conditions for the people. 


More is spent on armaments than on health and education, something a nation can 
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ill afford. In such circumstances the ideology of militarism is demonic. An ideology that 
induces fear and anxiety is demonic : for it goes against the kingdom values of people 
living in peace and dignity, in freedom and in truth, in righteousness and justice as well 
as in reconciliation. 


As we discuss armaments, disarmaments and peace, we have tried to identify the 
critical basis issues : the ideology which partakes in the demonic, the enemy image, 
false concepts of superpower — or more concretely what are the true indices of super- 
power and in what does one’s security consist — armaments or faith in God ? But 
above all, there is the matter of the true nature and understanding of peace. 


When the Assyrian commanders arrived, they asked Judah to ‘‘make peace and sur- 
render’’. Surrender to a powerful nation does not necessarily bring peace; for surrender 
that makes one into satellite state of another nation reduces or undermines self- 
determination and certainly is another type of enslavement which is no peace. There is 
peace and there is peace. It is no better than going to war that ends in defeat. Even when 
there is victory, it is at a price. 


The world church has been very much concerned with peace and rightly so, because 
it preaches the Kingdom of God whose viceroy is Prince of Peace. The Universal 
Christian Conference on Life and Work held in Stockholm, Sweden in 1925 discussed 
the guiding principles of a Christian internationalism and identified the stumbling 
block to peace. (See Official Report 712-713.) The Second International Conference for 
Life and Work, Oxford, 1937 also addressed the subject, paying particular attention to 
‘*sin’’ and the concept of power in economic, social and political life, as key issues in war 
and peace issues. The First Assembly of the World Council of Churches, Amsterdam 
1948, also addressed it. And the subject continues to be discussed today. The emphases 
in the debate have varied with time and space. But what is peace ? 


Peace is not only the absence of war. Indeed, disarmament is not the whole of peace. 
Galtung has defined peace as ‘‘absence of violence’ (J. Galtung, ‘‘Violence, Peace and 
Peace Research’’ 1969). There is violence ‘‘when human beings are being influenced so 
that their actual somatic and mental realizations are below their potential realizations’’. 
Two aspects of this must be noted : (a) Personal or direct, such as in war — the absence 
of it has been called ‘‘negative peace’’; (b) structural or indirect violence, as in the 
uneven distribution of decision-making power, of resources, income, education, health 
services, what is often called social injustice. The absence of it has been termed Positive 
Peace or social justice. The integration of both is the true peace which church-people 
seek. 


These two elements of peace mean that it is a mistake to think of peace only in terms 
of the absence of war, and particularly the nuclear war. For the actual war is often, if not 
always, the tip of the iceberg and many in the Third World are dying from conventional 
wars. So what are some of the things that must be addressed in search of true peace ? 


(i) True internationalism and cosmopolitanism — its shape — here such issues include 
national bigotry, racism, tribalism, classism, enemy image. The question here is the 
proclamation and practice of the love of the brothers and sisters. 


(ii) The identification and search for solutions of causes of war and the elements of 
positive peace and elimination of social injustice. 
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(iii) How to convince people of the futility of violence which only works counter- 
violence as well as the futility of seeking the resolution of violence by violent 
methods. Bona fide submission of disputes to arbitration. This is because as the 
Lambeth Conference of 1930 put it, ‘‘war as a method of settling international 
disputes is incompatible with the teaching and example of Our Lord Jesus Christ’’. 


(iv) Prayer in addition to action for the realization of love, truth, righteousness-justice, 
freedom, reconciliation and peace. 


(v) Education of peoples to see the sinfulness of violence and to expose fallacies. In this 
regard, the seemingly respectful ideology of nuclear weapons make this an age of 
fear. True peace cannot rest on fear. ‘‘It is vain to think that the hydrogen bomb or 
its development has guaranteed peace because men will be afraid to go to war, nor 
can fear provide an efficient restraint against the temptation to use such a decisive 
weapon either in hope of total victory or in the desperation of total defeat’’ (Report 
32). 


Let me return to this matter of the faith perspective on disarmaments and peace. The 
insights of the prophet are separated from us by time and space. But it is still my sub- 
mission that Isaiah’s analysis is a pioneer insight into the matter in hand and has lessons 
for today. 


Like the prophet’s age, the world is divided into Power-Blocs — East and West, 
USSR and USA. The rest of the world has become the playground for the two power- 
blocs. Even Europe which loves to think of itself as a power is really the playground of 
USA and Russia. That is a significance of what has happened in may 1989 with the 
Federal Republic of Germany asking NATO to negotiate away the short-range nuclear 
missiles. FRG does not wish to be the playground of the powers. Outside Europe the 
playground appears as spheres of influences, accompanied by wars and pain. 


As Goldsworthy Lowes Dickinson (1862-1932) puts it, ‘‘nations are quite capable of 
starving every other side of life — education, sanitation, housing, public health, 
everything that contributes to life, physical, intellectual, moral and spiritual, in order to 
maintain their armaments’’ (The Choice Before Us, Chapter 11). Besides ‘‘government 
is everywhere to a great extent controlled by powerful minorities, with an interest distinct 
from that of the mass of people’’ (ibid. 4). The power of the arms industry in the USA is 
such that successive USA administrators are hostage to them. 


As for the seemingly respectable patriotism, Dr. Samuel Johnson (1709-1784) is right 
that ‘‘patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel’’. It too exercises blinding effect and 
feeds fear. 


So there can be no peace without a head-on tackling of the fear and paranoia that 
feeds on ideology, patriotism. But how do we deal with fear and paranoia ? 


First, there is need for new thinking which shakes the foundations of post-war world- 
order and sees the world as the common patrimony of all peoples, irrespective of race, 
colour, creed and ideology and place in life. In God’s world there is room for each and 
everyone of us. Such vision is impossible without leaders of vision, the new Isaiah who 
makes a difference to political activity. We need new leaders who are not always reacting 
but are adventurous to explore and break new and common ground. 
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Second, even this new vision cannot get far without trust. Armaments feed on lack 
of trust. Can the West, particularly USA, trust that Gorbachev’s activities are not 
_ motivated by shrewd political calculation to weaken Western Alliance, or by a divide and 
rulestyle ? Can Ghanatrust the intentions of its neighbours, Togo and Ivory Coast that 
it will refuse to arm itself in self-protection against them ? The search for peace re- 
quires, nay demands, more than military calculations; it demands above all the quality 
of faith and trust which includes the acceptance of vulnerability as a way to authentic 
security. 


All the foregoing call for metanoia, change of mind and heart to do what is right, 
necessary and consistent with the values of the Kingdom of God because the world is in 
the grip of several idols — the idols of power, possessions and pleasures. The greatest 
idol is the theory that might is right, that right belongs to the militarily mighty, that 
might resolves everything. The failure of mighty USA to walk over Viet Nam in the 1970s 
and the failure of USSR to walk over Afghanistan, despite all their respective might and 
military superiority is evidence that the idea of security in armaments is an idol that does 
not ultimately deliver the goods of peace and security. To change the world’s mind about 
the false god of security and peace through armaments is the challenge of our time. 
Goldsworthy Dickinson is right that ‘‘to the man who has the religion of peace, the 
supreme value is love. To the man who has the religion of war, the supreme value is 
strife’’ (Choice 3). ‘‘Force may subdue, but love gains’’. 


But vulnerability as was mentioned above demands courage ‘‘Courage is resistance 
to fear, mastery of fear — not the absence of fear‘*‘ (Mark Twain). Courage and faith go 
together. In the words of Washington Gladden (1836-1918), 


‘*In the darkest might of the year, 
when the stars have all gone out, 
That courage is better than fear 
That faith is truer than doubt?’ 
(Ultima Veritas 4) 


Finally, beyond metanoia those who are peace-makers shall seek their ultimate 
security in God, the everlasting God, the LORD, the Creator of the ends of the earth, 
who does not faint nor grow weary. ‘“They that wait upon the LORD shall renew their 
strength’’ (Isaiah 40:31). 


The Isaiah passage is most interesting. It recognizes that faith in God is sometimes, 
if not often, difficult; for the promise of the saving deeds of God often appears to be at 
the best past realities, but not present realities. With that, doubt is thrown upon the 
claims about God’s power. We are often unable to see God’s hand in the world of history 
and experience. But herein is revealed the mystery of God. Such mystery, however, is no 
excuse for abandoning faith in God, especially as one whois still active. Skinner writes : 
‘“Yahweh is eternal and unchangeable, of infinite power and discernment and an in- 
exhaustible source of strength to those who have none in themselves, if only they will 
wait on Him in faith’. (J. Skinner, Jsaiah XL-LXVI, Cambridge: CVP 1951 
Reprint : 14) 


The point is that at the heart of the doctrine of God lies a lesson of hope and en- | 
couragement, despite all the seeming contradictions of these. And so, time and again, 
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strength is somehow restored to the feeble and a new kind of life comes to those who wait 
on God, the Creator and they are borne aloft on the wings of faith and hope. 


The Church claims to be sign and instrument of the Kingdom of God and therefore, 
has every interest in peace and reconciliation. Not to work for these amounts to the 
heresy which denies the sovereign rule of God over all life. Besides, the God whom we 
serve loves mercy, justice, and truth and hates greed and oppression. For that reason, 
there can be no neutrality. In fact so-called neutrality often masks a bias, sometimes 
manifesting itself as the church becoming a significant part of the power-structure of the 
society. It was Pope Paul VI who talked of the preferential option for the poor. So those 
who seek justice, are bound to be in conflict of sorts. Reconciliation does not mean 
acquiescence in wickedness or running away from conflict; but we seek creative conflict. 
We must recognize differences and yet attempt to take a look at the cause of the conflict 
together. There can be no reconciliation without repentance. There can be no reconcilia- 
tion without justice. Peace may not come without repentance and justice. Therefore, the 
church’s role is to work constructively for repentance and justice that lead to peace. 


To do this the church needs the spirit of discernment i.e. listen, learn, distinguish 
what is true and sincere, discern what is correct in a whole welter of claims. But a church 
is no expert on reconciliation and has no monopoly on reconciliation. So it will team up 
with others in society. 
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APPENDIX I 


REPORT OF THE CONSULTATION ON MILITARISM 
AND DISARMAMENT 
Geneva, October 16 - 19, 1989 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The Consultation was organized by the Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs ‘‘to make an assessment of the current geo-political situation and their 
implications for peace, to analyse trends and prospects in disarmament and de- 
militarization, to identify elements that constitute true security today and to suggest 
possible responses by the WCC and churches’’. 


The Consultation was planned mainly because of the need to consider the new 
emerging geo-political situation which offers fresh opportunities for laying foundations 
for true security. At the same time it was important to look at new trends in arms race 
and militarization that still inhibit and adversely affect such possibilities. It had also to 
be conceded that there have been some gains made in disarmament and demilitariza- 
tion. 


The Consultation met five months before the WCC Convocation on ‘‘Justice, Peace 
and the Integrity of Creation’’ (Seoul, Korea, March 1989) and fifteen months prior to 
the WCC General Assembly (Canberra, February 1991). 


Important insights were gained by the World Council of Churches and its consti- 
tuency on arms race and militarism during the period from the Nairobi Assembly (1975) 
to the Vancouver Assembly (1983): One of the significant things that was done during 
the period was to identify the qualitatively new elements in the contemporary 
phenomenon of militarism. It was found that the nature of contemporary militarism 
differed substantially from previous manifestations of militarism in several ways : in its 
global reach, the dominant position of the superpowers, the dominant dependence 
relationship between great powers and developing nations, the mounting socio- 
economic crisis in many parts of the world especially in the Third World and the impact 
and momentum of technological revolution. 


At the same time it was found that arms race had reached a qualitatively new stage. 
The competition of major powers to build more arms was there but there were several 
new elements. The most dramatic was the shift from quantity to quality. It was a race in 
modern technology, in sophistication and in products’ improvement. Substantial atten- 
tion was given during the period to developments in nuclear arms race. The insights 
gained at the Public Hearing on Nuclear Weapons and Disarmament (Amsterdam, 
1981) provided the basis for the positions taken by the Vancouver Assembly. 


The statement on ‘‘Justice and Peace’’ from the Vancouver Assembly uses a 
language that is comprehensive and consistently inclusive, bringing together the con- 
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cepts of peace and justice. The statement spoke of : the challenge to military and 
militaristic policies of the government, the challenge against current doctrines of 
national security, the search for new concepts of security including common security 
and people’s security and an attempt to bring together the concepts of security and 
human rights. 


With regard to nuclear arms the Assembly marked a new stage in ecumenical affir- 
mations. There is an absolute rejection of nuclear war. There is also an absolute rejection 
of the concept of deterrence. The Assembly asked the churches to condemn the produc- 
tion, deployment and use of nuclear weapons as a crime against humanity. 


The Assembly made the concern for peace a confessional matter. The statement said 
that the biblical vision of peace with justice for all, of wholeness, of unity for all God’s 
people is not one of several options but the option today. 


This became the basis for a new stage in ecumenical thought and action by the initia- 
tion of a process on ‘‘Justice, Peace and the Integrity of Creation’’, and by asking the 
churches to make a covenant among themselves in their mutual commitment to justice, 
peace and the integrity of creation. 


The findings and insights of this Consultation will make a direct contribution to the 
JPIC Convocation especially on issues related to demilitarization and peace. They will 
also form the basis for positions to be taken by the VIIth Assembly of the WCC on peace 
and disarmament. They also provide guidelines and suggestions for action by the CCIA 
and the churches during the coming period. 


In the areas of disarmament, militarization and true security the Consultation con- 
sidered : trends and issues; prospects, problems and new initiatives; issues for further 
clarification and study; theological and ethical consideration; suggestions for actions 
and programmes. 


Il. MAJOR RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following is asummary of the basic ideas/proposals that are commended to the 
churches in the context of developing a co-operative international church agenda for 
Peace and Disarmament for the 1990s (these recommendations are given in greater 
detail and added to in the reports of the three individual working groups — Security, 
Militarism, Disarmament). . 


Security 


Central to the ministry of the church is for it to be a witness to the true nature and 
foundation of security. Asa community of faith, we acknowledge that our security rests 
in God — in mutual respect among the children of God, and in the nurture of the earth 
which God created. Faith in God’s security does not deny vulnerability or risk, indeed it 
welcomes both as instruments of the liberation that opens us to new possibilities. 


We look with gratitude and excitement at the profound changes being brought in ~ 
Europe and East/West relations, while at the same time we wonder when the new 
possibilities will include profound and sweeping changes in the relations between rich 
and poor, or when the repression funded and sustained by many nations of the world 
will give way to liberation. 
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The churches’ acknowledgement that security is ultimately in God must be given 
institutional expression in God’s creation. While we cannot now envision in detail the 
forms which these institutions should take, our faith establishes clear directions and 
objectives for the work of the churches’ pursuit of peace with justice. 


— State security policies must be directed toward a wholistic concept of security which 
recognizes that the welfare of God’s creation requires its transformation to 
harmonious interdependence. 


— Thisinturn must be translated into a cohesive security strategy at the governmental 
level, that is comprehensive (i.e. includes economic justice, human rights, environ- 
mental protection, as well as protection from hostile forces or aggressors) and com- 
mon (Le. the recognition that one state cannot expect to achieve security while others 
remain insecure while giving due emphasis to disarmament and demilitarization). 


— While each community must itself explore the nature of its contribution to the com- 
mon good, certain collaborative tasks commend themselves : 


@ Disarmament depends fundamentally on international co-operation in the 
transformation of military systems and alliances into minimal defenses that 
deny all states the capacity for aggression and for the extension of military power 
beyond national borders; 


@ Zones of Peace are transitional means of gradually liberating regions of the 
planet from the intrusive, repressive presence of nuclear weapons and high levels 
of conventional arms, and give evidence of a determined movement toward a 
global zone of peace; 


@ Global Common Security Institutions — including UN Peacekeeping Forces 
supplemented by active peacemaking measures, multilateral institutions to 
monitor disarmament accords, a strengthened World Court, and others — must 
become the common objective and design of peoples and states throughout the 
1990s. 


While security is recognized as requiring comprehensive and common approaches, 
our particular focus was on exploring ways of mitigating two extraordinary and related 
threats to global security, militarization and the continuing arms race. 


Militarism 


Militarism must be recognized as an idolatry. The way in which it is looked at shows 
that it is more than a system and even an ideology. It is disturbing to note the continuing 
spread of militarism cutting across rich and poor nations, capitalist and socialist, east 
and west, north and south. We strongly recommend to the churches that they mount a 
special, focussed campaign against militarism, perhaps including a special year of anti- 
militarism. Such a campaign can be effective only by clearly defining the legitimate role 
of the military and by emphasizing that it is not directed against military personnel. One 
key element of the work against militarism is disarmament, and it is especially 
important that the economic benefits that flow from disarmament be shared globally 
for the sake of enhanced global security. 


An important factor to be taken into account is a new self-understanding of the role 
of the military. Even in countries where democratic transformation has taken place, the 
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influence of the military is considerable and often a continuing threat. The penetration 
of the military into civilian areas of life is not often easy to reverse. 


Disarmament 


Recognizing the positive disarmament opportunities that have presented them- 
selves, the churches are urged to make the 1990s a decade of radical disarmament to pave 
the way for a fundamentally new approach to international security in the next century. 
We can no longer avoid the truth that military arsenals have not bought security. Even 
the militarily mighty are debilitated rather than strengthened by the weapons they 
possess and produce. 


— Nuclear : In pursuing nuclear disarmament, we call for the rejection of nuclear 
deterrence and remind churches of the WCC’s Vancouver Assembly declaration that 
the production, possession and use of nuclear weapons are a sin against God. Our 
goal must be nothing less than the abolition of nuclear weapons. 


— Conventional : We are encouraged by developments related to conventional arms 
reductions in Europe, particularly by the stated intentions of the parties to move 
toward less provocative military postures and to eliminate the possibility of surprise 
attack. Throughout the 1990s, churches should urge governments to reduce conven- 
tional weapons down to radically low levels and to advance the principles of non- 
provocative defense and to explore options for non-violent defense or security 
options. | 


— Arms Trade: The lack of attention to measures to control the international transfer 
of weapons is of special concern. The more lethal the weapons and the larger their 
number, the greater the violence and destruction by wars. The arms trade is out of 
control, and the consequences are seen in the extensive and devastating warfare that 
defiles our planet. This is a matter of urgent concern and we particularly urge 
churches in arms exporting and receiving countries to co-operate in exploring 
avenues to control this trade in death and destruction. 


Il]. THE CHANGING INTERNATIONAL ENVIRONMENT 


While not all agree on the nature or implications of the changes now occurring in 
international relations, few deny that such changes are both extensive and significant. 
And change, even if we cannot now predict its long-term implications, offers new 
challenges and new opportunities to seek new solutions to global problems that have 
hitherto seemed intractable. 


It is of critical importance that the church understand the changing situation within 
which it works, and that it accept the responsibility to help shape and direct the course of 
events now unfolding. Perhaps in a time of profound change, the beginning of wisdom 
is to recognize what has not yet changed, but must. For example, change to date has not 
meant the end of ‘‘imperialism’’, nor even evidence that foreign domination and the 
denial of self-determination (outside of Europe) are seriously questioned. Domination 
adapts and takes on new forms, but it has not ended. As one participant put it, ‘‘The 
superpowers are pursuing detente in order to maintain and exercise power by other . 
means’’. 
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Also unchanged are the acceleration of poverty in many parts of the world, the trade 
in weapons, the prevalence of war, the continuing modernization of nuclear weapons, 
the continuing violation of human rights and the denial of democracy. 


But to be realistic about the limits of change does not require that we deny the 
obvious presence of much welcome change. It is the responsibility of the church to build 
into the process of change new opportunities to rebuild the international order in the 
interests of greater equity, reduced violence, and greater respect for the rights and 
integrity of all peoples. 


Even to list some significant elements of the present changes can help us to locate the 
opportunities : 


— The Soviet Union and the region which we have till now been calling ‘‘Eastern’’ 
Europe are undergoing fundamental change that will affect economic, social, 
political and military institutions within and beyond their borders. 


— The Cold War, at least in its central European manifestation, can now be said to be 
over. 


— The old bi-polar international order is now dissolving into a multipolar order. 
— Economic pressures against military spending are increasing. 


— There is a growing recognition, at least in some circles, of the limits of violence (e.g. 
despite the extraordinary accumulation of military might through nuclear weapons, 
it is obvious that this military might cannot be rationally mobilized in support of 
political objectives). 


— Thereis arising surge of ‘‘people power’’ — in Germany, Poland, China, the Philip- 
pines and so on (the list of examples demonstrates that this ‘‘people power’’ does 
not always win the objectives it pursues, but it is nevertheless increasingly exercised). 


Throughout the consultation we enjoyed a vigorous debate, involving extensive dis- 
agreements, about the meaning of various developments in the world community. While 
many and varied interpretations remained to the end, given the great variety of contexts 
out of which the participants spoke, we were united in our commitment to one another 
and in our resolve to work within the church to seek and to do God’s will within radically 
changing circumstances. 


IV. PERSPECTIVES 


A significant rediscovery of the consultation was that we all bring particular 
perspectives (some might say biases, assumptions) to bear on our attention to peace and 
justice issues. More than simply personal, these perspectives reflect the situation in 
which they were formed — and while the latter are many and varied, we found that they 
could be roughly placed in two categories which are most often characterized as 
‘‘northern’’ and ‘‘southern’’. 


These two perspectives/approaches were perhaps most clearly reflected in the 
apparent optimism with which northerners viewed recent international developments, 
in contrast with the pessimism with which southerners viewed the same developments. 
While all viewed East/West detente as desirable for Europe, some added that ‘‘we have 
no confidence that northern detente will lead to southern justice’’. For detente to be 
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desirable, we were reminded, the major powers should have fundamentally new policies 
for international relations. 


We discovered that the language and concepts which we use have multiple and 
sometimes contradictory meanings, but also that with effort and mutual respect these 
can be overcome. We found that the language of faith can bridge political and social 
gaps; we found commonality in the new attitudes that come with the language of repen- 
tance. We were reminded on the one hand that ‘‘we will only be truly one when the 
oppressed say we are one’’, and on the other that our sense of unity will grow when we as 
a church make the yearning for peace that is reflected in the Psalms the focus of the life 
and programmes of the church. 


Differing perspectives, however, remain and these have important implications for 
our work. A few examples may help to illustrate this (These are not comprehensive, only 
illustrative) : 


Violence : One perspective recognizes violence more readily when it is in the form 
of armed violence or the potential violence of nuclear stockpiles. Another perspective 
sees clearly the violence in hunger and all forms of human degradation — i.e. structural 
violence. The IMF policies towards the LACAAP (Latin American, Caribbean, Asia, 
Africa, Pacific) countries were described as a form of war. 


Security : While all now generally acknowledge that common security must 
encompass economic, political, social and environmental dimensions, as well as 
military dimensions, the discussion of the Palme report and current disarmament 
negotiations revealed that in practice some come to the security issue more from the 
perspective of strategic stability and military balance, while for others it is more clearly 
an economic and social issue. 


Low-Intensity Conflict : Even our acceptance (meaning repetition) of certain terms 
reflects a particular perspective. We needed, thus, to be reminded that low-intensity con- 
flict may be that for a superpower, but for the ‘‘host’’ countries of such conflicts they are 
more likely to be high-intensity warfare. 


Militarism : This term itself, while central to our discussions, evokes different 
images in different settings. In ‘‘northern’’ parlance it is understood more directly as an 
erosion of social values, or the insidious subversion of civilian culture (e.g. war toys). In 
‘*southern’’ parlance its meaning is more likely to include the persistence of imperialism 
and the denial of political and human rights. 


V. COMMON GROUND 


Our consultation drew strength and hope from the many areas in which we did agree 
— on the common ground that emerged from our discussions : 


Urgency : We shared the sense that the church and the world are at a critical 
moment. Opportunities exist, and where they still seem not to exist, we agreed that it is 
the task of the church to take the opportunities that are there and to work toward the 
creation of new opportunities for more fundamental change. 


Democracy : We agreed that the pursuit of peace with justice requires the 
democratization of decisions to protect the fundamental security of people and peoples. 
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In all states, we heard, decision-making related to military questions is secretive and in 
the hands of powerful elites. In the LACAAP countries severe consequences often await 
those who would democratize decision-making. A genuine form of democracy has to 
fulfil substantive goals of justice, equity, social participation and welfare of all people. 


People Power : Related to the need for openness is the need to empower the people 
to pursue their common interests and to counter the influence of elites and special 
economic interests. Again, there was cautionary note that people power can also be 
misused (e.g. vigilante groups, to prolong repressive control as in the Philippines). 


Transcend Boundaries ; We were offered the image of boundaries/walls blocking 
peace with justice. We need to work to transcend these boundaries and to tear down 
walls. 


— State boundaries must be transcended via effective international institutions, 
— class/economic boundaries transcended through economic justice, 


— generational boundaries must be transcended in the sense that we need to stop 
spending now what belongs to the future generations, replace the adversarial rela- 
tionship with an integrative relationship (we were reminded that if we understood 
the earth as our mother and father, as do the people of the Pacific, we would not so 
readily explode nuclear bombs within it). 
etc. 


We found that we had much to affirm, not the least of which was the profound 
recognition of the legitimacy of our differing perspectives. The current complex and 
changing international situation cannot be fully understood or appreciated from one 
perspective only. Thus, for example, we now understand more clearly that : 


‘‘we cannot have peace in Europe while there is persistent and deep social conflict in 
the LACAAP countries’’; and 


— ‘‘we cannot create the new international order which the pursuit of justice in the 
LACAAP countries requires as long as the East/West conflict continues to 
dominate the international environment’’. 


VI. REPORTS FROM WORKING GROUPS 
1. DISARMAMENT 
Trends and Issues 
While applauding concrete movements towards arms reductions, it has to be 


recognized that real disarmament is still impeded by a number of disturbing trends : 


— The qualitative or technological arms race is still continuing. This is particularly so 
with regard to nuclear weapons, given that the United States, the Soviet Union and 
other nuclear powers still maintain extensive nuclear ‘‘modernization’’ program- 
mes, but the same process is also present in conventional and chemical weapons. 


— Military strategies have remained largely unchanged. While there are indications of 
moves toward less provocative postures in Europe, in other spheres, particularly 
related to major power interventions in the South, aggressive, interventionist 
military strategies continue to hold sway. And despite some prospects for nuclear 
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arms reductions, the major powers cling to nuclear deterrence, ultimately the threat 
of annihilation, as a foundation for security. 


— Arms transfers continue unabated, and, indeed, weapons production facilities are 
themselves proliferating at an alarming rate. 


— Inthe absence of genuine nuclear disarmament, pressures toward nuclear prolifera- 
tion will continue to mount. It has also to be recognized that there are a number of 
other factors including regional conflicts that can fuel proliferation. 


An Action Programme 


The 1990s will be a critical decade for disarmament. The opportunities for change 
are real, and the next years will indicate whether human society has reached a level of 
maturity sufficient to take advantage of these opportunities, or whether the moment 
will pass and humankind will slip further into insecurity. 


Several areas for church action present themselves : 


Nuclear Weapons : In this the churches must be unequivocal : Nuclear weapons 
are unacceptable. They are not weapons of war, they are means of the indiscriminate 
mass destruction of human life and the non-human environment. They can never be 
foundation of security and their production, possession and use are a sin. There is only 
one moral path, and that is to rid the world of nuclear weapons. Several priorities are 
clear : 

— abanon all testing; 

— aban on all weapons modernization and deployments (including ballistic missile 
defense systems, space deployments); 

— immediate deep cuts in strategic arsenals, paving the way for subsequent agree- 
ments; 

— universal declarations of no-first-use and immediate negotiations for the elimina- 
tion of battlefield nuclear weapons. 


Conventional Weapons : While we note the significant progress that is promised in 
current talks in Europe, we also note that even after initial agreements, the level of 
weaponry on that continent will remain at obscene levels — posing a direct threat to the 
people there and robbing billions of people beyond Europe’s borders of access to the 
fundamental necessities of life. The current negotiations, therefore, must be seen only as 
a prelude to real disarmament and the wholesale restructuring of the European security 
system, confining military arsenals to minimal defensive levels and building a new 
security order. To this end : 

— the process of the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE) 
should be made into a permanent standing council to embody a comprehensive 

European security settlement to replace the existing military alliances. 


Arms Transfers : Recognizing the continuing strength and the growing destructive- 
ness of the international arms trade, the churches must make the pursuit of the control 
of arms transfers an urgent priority for the 1990s. This should include : 

— support for an international Arms Transfer Register soon to be studied by the United © 

Nations; 

— call for immediate negotiations among suppliers to explore co-operative restraint 
measures; 
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— call on recipients to explore regionally-based restrictions; 
— call for full disclosure in supplier and recipient countries of all weapons transfers. 


Conflict Resolution : Central to disarmament and the building of a new world 
security order must be the development of effective institutions for the peaceful resolu- 
tion of conflicts. In addition to supporting government-level efforts of this kind, the 
churches must recognize their responsibility for challenging the parties to pursue non- 
violent alternatives and to act as mediators or catalysts for negotiations. 


Mobilization of Churches for Disarmament : Different situations and contexts will 
mean that the church is mobilized in a variety of ways. Some general priorities, however, 
are indicated : 

— the production of resources related to the theological and moral foundations of the 
churches’ work for disarmament; 

— the churches everywhere must be a part of the prophetic witness that holds before 
the world the critical urgency with which we must all collectively seek radical dis- 
armament; 

— thechurch must enter into dialogue with decision-makers to challenge them directly 
to seek alternatives; 

— the church must enter directly into the detailed study of the dynamics of the arms 
race by undertaking and/or sponsoring expert studies, such as : 

@ astudy of the national and international financing of weapons production and 
transfer, of the amounts spent by weapons industries to promote exports and to 
lobby parliamentarians, and the secrecy surrounding national defense budgets. 


2. MILITARIZATION AND MILITARISM 


The description of militarization and militarism as given by the Glion Consultation 
of the CCIA was considered valid and useful. ‘‘Militarization should be understood as 
the process whereby military values, ideology and patterns of behaviour achieve a 
dominating influence on the political, social, economic and external affairs of the state, 
and as a consequence the structural, ideological and behavioural patterns of both the 
society and the government are ‘militarized’. Militarism should be seen as one of the 
more perturbing results of this process. Having said this it must be noted that militarism 
is multi-dimensional and varied with different manifestations in various circumstances, 
dependent on historical background, national traditions, class structure, social condi- 
tions, economic strength, etc:’. It is a fact that militarism is not exclusively caused by the 
military and that there are civilian sections which promote militarism. 


It is important to look at recent trends and future prospects in the area of militarism. 
This should continue to be an important concern of the WCC both in terms of analysis 
and action. 


It is disturbing to note the continuing spread and intensification of militarization 
cutting across rich and poor nations and ideological systems. It appears that militariza- 
tion has a momentum and dynamics of its own affecting all political systems. 


There is understandably today a euphoria of a new detente as a result of new 
initiatives by the USSR. This must be welcomed wholeheartedly. But it is doubtful 
whether ‘‘perestroika’’ can substantially reduce the role of militarization in inter- 
national relations. This is because in spite of fresh opportunities provided by the new 
detente several of the root causes for militarization remain unchanged. 
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Among them are 
— dominance of military concepts about security 
— competition of the major powers 
— spheres of influence 
— momentum of high technology 
— arms trade 
— national security doctrines 
— unstable political systems. 


The transfer of arms, through various means from weapon producing countries to 
the Third World for a variety of reasons has accelerated militarization. Often these 
weapons are either unwanted in the weapon-producing countries or want to be tested in 
the Third World. This has resulted in the escalation of tension and violence, destruction 
of economy and that of the culture of the people. Sri Lanka’s example was cited as a 
recent case. 


In many parts of the world there is a new self-understanding of the role of the 
military. This consists of new notions on the rights of the military and their social inter- 
action. Increasingly in many countries the military defines civilian and political roles, 
rather than the other way. 


This is evident even in countries where there has been a transition from military rule 
to democratic government. The military retains substantial and even decisive power in 
many of these countries. 


There is increasing penetration of civilian areas by the military and articulation of 
state and national policies by the military. There is a commonality of interests and 
language among the military in several countries. They share common values and even 
common strategies which result in weakening of the people’s will, and democracy. There 
is a general trend of concentration of power, information control and reduction of 
political communication. 


The culture of militarism and violence is taking deep roots in many societies through 
national policies and new information systems. Toys for children, educational systems 
and media often glorify militarist culture and values. This culture of militarization is 
maintained by a structure of militarization. This structure consists of war systems, an 
imperial system and tyranny. , 


Fundamentalism in many religions has become a force in support of militarization. 
In several conflicts religious fundamentalists are playing a role. The militarization that 
has resulted in such conflicts is often justified in fundamentalist religious terms. While 
this is not an entirely new phenomenon, this has serious consequences in the present day 
world. 


Women and children are the worst victims of militarization all over the world. While 
continuing attention deserves to be given to the economic and social consequences of 
the militarization, special attention has to be given to the impact of militarization on 
women and children. Among the issues to be worked at is the growing use of children in © 
armies and para-military forces. In addition to the immediate consequences, the long- 
term effects also have to be considered. 
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The WCC should continue to give high priority to the issue of militarism drawing the 
attention of the churches to its pervasive nature and the new trends in militarization. The 
threat to human survival from militarization continues to grow. 


WCC’s action should be based on the conviction that : 


1. Militarism is an idolatry. Its worship should come to an end. It is a heresy and sin and 
should be called into question on theological and moral grounds. 


2. True security has to be defined primarily in terms of people’s security. The issue of 
security has therefore to be openly debated and the accountability of the military to 
the people should be upheld. 


The new opportunities available today at the global level for demilitarization of 
international relations should be made use of. A reappraisal of the trends is called for 
with a view to finding new possibilities for demilitarization of societies. 


Monitoring of arms trade and actions against arms trade are crucial especially to 
prevent further militarization in the LACAAP countries. Information on this should be 
widely disseminated and coordinated and action among organizations working in this 
field should be encouraged. 


The correlation between militarization and violation of human rights should again 
be highlighted. The linkages between them should be exposed in the different national 
situations and on a global level. This is an area which should receive constant attention. 


An education process should be initiated to expose and challenge the ideology 
structure and culture of militarism. 


The WCC should explore the possibility of bringing together scientists to examine 
specifically the role of science and technology in militarization and to suggest ways by 
which work against militarization can be strengthened in the scientific community and 
with its help. | 


The WCC should encourage regular exchange of information and experience among 
organizations and people working against militarism. It should also provide oppor- 
tunities for planning strategies. North and South lobbies should meet and chalk out pro- 
grammes of people’s education on questions of militarism. 


The WCC should consider observing and organizing a year of anti-militarization. 


A handbook should be published on the subject for campaign against militarism to 
be made available to member churches and national and regional councils. The issues 
should be addressed to congregations for education and action. 


3. ELEMENTS FOR TRUE SECURITY 


The VIth Assembly of the WCC in its statement on peace and justice, said ‘‘Security 
can be achieved only as a common enterprise of nations but security is also inseparable 
from justice. A concept of ‘common security’ of nations must be reinforced by a con- 
cept of ‘people’s security’. True security for the people demands respect for human 
rights, including the right to self-determination, as well as social and economic justice 
for all within every nation, and a political framework that would ensure it’’. 
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It was recalled that the Assembly also stated ‘‘Peace requires a new international 
order based on justice for all and within all the nations, and respect for the God-given 
humanity and dignity of every person ... More than ever it is imperative that Christians 
and churches join their struggle for peace and justice’’. 


What has changed in the world since this statement was adopted ? Have these 
changes contributed to more security or less security for the peoples ? What has failed 
to change ? Which endemic threats to security have been unaffected by improvements 
in East-West relations ? 


Theological Considerations 


Christians’ search for the basis of true security begins from a common commitment 
to the peace of Christ — that peace which surpasses human understanding, peace with 
justice, a form of peace seldom offered by the world — and to the task of peacemaking. 


Of particular import for the role of the churches today is the widespread tendency 
toward cynicism, skepticism and doubt. Steeped as people are in the image of the other 
as the enemy, they are slow to trust. The vocation of the ecumenical movement to foster 
the unity of the church and of human kind relies on trust, not only of the other but 
especially in the One whom we profess together as Sovereign and Saviour. At this time it 
is imperative that the churches sharpen their skills in building the basis of trust across 
ancient boundaries which separate peoples one from another, and give practical signs to 
the world that Christ breaks down the barriers. 


Prospects and Problems 


New Prospects : There is a growing acceptance of new understandings of security, 
under such concepts as ‘‘common security’’, ‘‘comprehensive security’’, ‘‘integrated 


security’’ and ‘‘people’s security’’. 


Certain old security concepts have been by now condemned by many of the 
churches, e.g. the doctrines of nuclear deterrence and of national security. 


Old concepts of ‘‘development’”’ have been broadly rejected, or at least questioned, 
as have such misguided measures of development as GNP and the existence of as 
armed modern military. 


New theological insights into the contemporary mission of the church which com- 
plement, and at times correct traditional theologies, are being gained, giving us new 
tools for work in a new time. Among these are : 


— Theologies emerging from the struggles of the oppressed for peace, justice, dignity 
and freedom (cf. the South African ‘‘Kairos’’ document, and the more recent 
‘*Road to Damascus’’ document); 


— Theological insights arising from the work of feminist theologians which give new 
frameworks for relationships, especially the use and misuse of power; 


— Theologies re-emerging from ancient traditional cultures providing, inter alia, new 
understandings of the integrity of creation, understandings of security based on 
respect for and living with nature. 
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There is growing awareness of the threats to human survival posed by environmental 
degradations, and of the need to adjust policies and lifestyles in order to achieve a sus- 
tainable form of economy and society. This has helped to promote the notion of com- 
mon struggle against a common threat to the survival of all peoples. 


Emerging New Issues : There are new forms of polarization within the religious 
communities, or old tendencies which have been exacerbated, such as the rise of right- 
wing political groups operating under religious banners, often supporting militarism or 
even engaging in militarist practices as vigilante groups. Such groups challenge, and 
often consciously work to disrupt, divert and divide churches and peoples. 


The debt crisis, especially in the so-called developing world has grown to dramatic 
proportions. 


New ‘‘security’’ concepts have emerged, such as the doctrine of Low Intensity Con- 
flict, which are designed to maintain foreign domination over peoples, and shift the 
locus of violence particularly in the direction of the poor, especially in rural areas. 


The problem of toxic (including nuclear) wastes has mounted with largely un- 
anticipated speed, posing disposal problems, and leading to dumping often in the lands 
of the poorest and most vulnerable peoples. 


The massive rise in the production, trade and consumption of drugs poses dramatic 
new threats, which have very direct consequences in the sphere of militarization. 


Continuing Endemic Problems : Certain persistent problems have remained largely 
unaffected by recent improvements in international relations, yet grossly violate 
peoples’ rights and pose threats to peace. Among them are : 


— The continuing exploitation of and discrimination against women; 


— The continuing plight of children, especially in poor societies, and the intensified 
use of children in war as conscripted fighters in several regions of the world; 


— The continuing failure of international efforts to promote economic and social 
development in the poor world, or to achieve a new, more just international 
economic and social order; 


— Racism which continues to oppress peoples in different parts of the world, and to be 
a factor in the shaping of both foreign policies and security strategies; 


— Control over the technology and content of global communication systems and 
systems within nations concentrated ever more in fewer hands, mostly in the Western 
industrialized world, posing threats to development and national cultures and value 
systems. 


Suggestions for New Programmes and Action 


There is a need to develop viable, non-military alternatives for national and inter- 
national security. The need for a comprehensive understanding of security has already 
been emphasized. 


In a world where the bi-polar framework is being eroded, there is an urgent need to 
assist people, especially policy-makers, to explore new, more positive alternatives for 
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addressing security questions which are appropriate to the new situation rather than to 
adjust outdated concepts to new realities which have rendered them useless. 


It is necessary to redefine our understandings of education, helping churches and 
societies to move away from the ‘‘banking model’’ (elitist) of education, to more 
problem-oriented forms. Related to this is the need to review educational materials to 
remove portrayals of others as the enemy or as inferior persons or nations. There is a 
need for education for pluralism. 


The WCC, in particular, should further develop its capacity to assist churches within 
and between nations in efforts to mediate and reconcile conflicts. Of urgent need of 
attention at this moment is the Philippines, where the churches are offering mediation 
between the forces in conflict. 
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APPENDIX II 


WORLD CONVOCATION ON JUSTICE, PEACE 
AND THE INTEGRITY OF CREATION 
Seoul, Korea, March 6 - 12, 1990 


AFFIRMATION ON PEACE 


We affirm the peace of Jesus Christ 


The only possible basis for lasting peace is justice (Isaiah 32:17). The prophetic 
vision of peace with justice is this : 


‘*They shall beat their swords into ploughshares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks; 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more; 
but they shall sit every (one) under (their) vine and under (their) fig tree, 
and none shall make them afraid; 
for the mouth of the Lord of hosts has spoken.’ (Micah 4:3-4) 


Jesus said : ‘‘Blessed are the peacemakers’’ and ‘‘love your enemies’’. The church 
as the community of the crucified and risen Christ is called to a reconciling role in the 
world. We have to discern what it entails to be makers of peace: the conscious 
acceptance of vulnerability. 


In Jesus Christ God has broken through the bonds of hostility between nations and 
peoples, and even now offers us the gift of peace with justice. No wound, hostility nor 
sinfulness is beyond the reach of the peace that passes understanding. For biblical faith, 
true peace means every human being dwelling in secure relatedness to God, neighbour, 
nature and self. 


God’s justice is to protect ‘‘the least’? (Matthew 25:31-46), those who are the most 
vulnerable (Deuteronomy 24). God is the defender of the poor (Amos 5). 


There can be no peace without justice. Such a peace cannot be obtained or 
guaranteed through narrowly conceived doctrines of national security, for peace is in- 
divisible. True security must be based on justice for the people, especially for those most 
at risk, and on respect for the environment. 


We affirm the full meaning of God’s peace. We are called to seek every possible 
means of establishing justice, achieving peace and solving conflicts by active 
non-violence. 


We will resist doctrines and systems of security based on the use of and deter- 
rence by all weapons of mass destruction, and military invasions, interventions 
and occupations, as well as doctrines of national security which are aimed at the 
control and suppression of the people in order to protect the privileges of the 
few. 
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We commit ourselves to practice non-violence in all our personal relationships, 
to work for the banning of warfare as a legally recognized means of resolving 
conflicts, and to press governments for the establishment of an international 
legal order of peacemaking. 


ACT OF COVENANTING ON PEACE 


FOR THE TRUE SECURITY OF ALL NATIONS AND PEOPLES 


— FOR THE DEMILITARIZATION OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 
— AGAINST MILITARISM AND NATIONAL SECURITY DOCTRINES 


AND SYSTEMS, 
— FOR A CULTURE OF NON-VIOLENCE AS A FORCE FOR CHANGE 
AND LIBERATION, 
WE COMMIT OURSELVES TO WORK AND ENGAGE OUR CHURCHES 
TO WORK 
1. For a community of churches who claim their identity as the Body of Christ 


1.1 
| 94 


£3 
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through providing witness to the liberating love of God 


through practising our Lord’s call to love the enemy, 

through working for peace with justice for the whole creation, land, water, space 
and air, in which violence and structural violence are minimized, 

through moving from the traditional doctrine in many churches of a just war toa 
doctrine of just peace, 

through giving up any theological or other justification of the oppressive, 
threatening use of military power, be it in war or through other forms of oppressive 
security systems, 

through actively promoting a culture of non-violence in which racism is overcome 
and the equal dignity of all races affirmed, 

through the realization of a new community of women and men, overcoming 
structural violence and discrimination against women, 

through witness to the peace of Jesus Christ by confessing that the loyalty to Christ 
is above the loyalty to the nation, and by declaring readiness to live without the pro- 
tection of arms, when the two loyalties come into conflict, 

through developing and coordinating justice and peace ministries niciading a 
global non-violent service which can advance the struggle for human rights and 
liberation and serve in situations of conflict, crises and violence. 


For a comprehensive notion of security that takes the legitimate interests of all 
nations and peoples into account. This common security has to grow from a 
realization of peace with justice and includes the defence of God’s creation 


through the creation of an international economic and social order that will enable 
all nations and people to live in dignity and without fear, 

through the overcoming of the institution of war as a means to resolve conflicts, 
through the repeating and overcoming of the spirit, logic and practice of deter- 
rence with weapons of mass destruction whose use would infringe the principle of 
non-combatant immunity, 
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through the strengthening of the peace-making role of the United Nations and the 
recognition of the jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice. 


For a halt of militarization, especially of the Third World countries 


through the dismantling of military industrial complexes and through the stopping 
of the trade and transfer of arms, 

through the withdrawal of military bases and troops from foreign countries, 
through resisting national security doctrines, low-intensity conflict strategies and 
‘*total war’’ concepts and all other forms of destabilization, 

through the building-up and strengthening of democratic norms and institutions 
that will ensure justice and the rights of the people and enable participation of the 
people in decision-making processes. 


For the demilitarization of international relations and the promotion of non- 
violent forms of defence 


through a defensive, non-threatening and non-offensive posture of security 
measures and the development of civilian-based defence, 

through radical reduction and eventual abolition of all nuclear weapons and while 
nuclear weapons still exist a progressive development of international control and 
thorough verification measures, 

through reduction and limitation of conventional weapons and elimination of 
chemical and biological weapons, 

through immediate cessation of all nuclear weapon testing and stopping the pro- 
liferation of nuclear weapons by strengthening the Non-Proliferation Treaty 
(NPT) and ensuring that the nuclear weapon states fulfill their obligation of dis- 
armament under the NPT, 

through unilateral steps of disarmament as well as bi- and multilateral steps and 
processes of disarmament, 

through preventing an arms race in space through observation of the Anti-Ballistic 
Missile Treaty, 

through denuclearization of the navies of the world and encouraging states to 
refuse to allow ships which cannot convincingly indicate that they have no nuclear 
weapons on board. 


For a culture of active non-violence, life-promoting, which is not a withdrawal 
from situations of violence and oppression but is a way to work for justice and 
liberation 


through expressing and implementing the preferential option for a peaceful resolu- 
tion of conflicts, 

through supporting the right to conscientious objection to military service and tax 
and providing alternate forms of service for peace and taxation, 

through overcoming violence in education, families, schools, at work and in mass 
media, especially the pervasive violence against women and children, 

through resisting militarization as it specially affects women and children depriv- 
ing them of their human rights, dignity and health, 

through recognizing and supporting women as builders of a culture of non- 
violence and in their non-violent resistance against oppressive and exploitive 
policies. 


PREVIOUS ISSUES OF CCIA BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


- 1980/No. 1 34th Session A Report on the United Nations General Assembly, 


1980/No. 


1980/No. 


1980/No. 
1981/No. 
1981/No. 
1981/No. 
1982/No. 
1982/No. 
1982/No. 
1982/No. 


1983/No. 


1983/No. 


1983/No. 
1983/No. 


1983/No. 
1984/No. 
1984/No. 
1985/No. 


kL WN F|F& WwW NY — F 


—_- NO —_> NA 


1986/No. 1 


1986/No. 
1987/No. 


1988/No. 
1990/No. 


from the U.N. Headquarters Liaison Office (English) 


Iron Hand, Velvet Glove : Studies on Militarization in 
Five Critical Areas in the Philippines (out of print) 


Arms Race in Europe : New Developments, 
Interview with Wolf von Baudissin (English, German) 


Study Paper on Religious Liberty (out of print) 

E] Salvador, One Year of Repression (English) 

Political Trends in Africa (out of print) 

The Human Rights Issue and the Human Rights Movement (English) 
Political Issues Linking the Pacific and Asia (out of print) 

Invasion of Lebanon (English) 

Militarism and Human Rights (out of print) 


Ecumenical Presence at the United Nations 
Second Special Session on Disarmament (English) 


In Their Own Words : Human Rights Violations in the West Bank 
(English) 


Conflict in the South Atlantic : Documents on the Falklands/Malvinas 
Crisis (English) 


Human Rights on the Ecumenical Agenda (out of print) 


International Affairs at the Sixth Assembly 
Statements, Resolutions, Minutes (English, German, French, Spanish) 


Marshall Islands : 37 years after (English, French) 
Armenia : The Continuing Tragedy (English, French, German, Spanish) 
New Caledonia : Towards Kanak Independence (English, French): 


Peace and Justice in North East Asia : Prospects for Peaceful Resolution 
of Conflicts (English) 


Philippines : Testimonies on Human Rights Violations (English) 
Militarization in the Information Age (out of print) 


Religious Liberty : Some Major Considerations in the Current Debate 
(English) 


Perestroika — Some Preliminary Comments (English) 


Peace and the Reunification of Korea (English) 
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